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or  new  life  ^  Images  reflect  post- WWII  Japan 


Are  you  climbing 
thie  walls  at  home? 


Why  not 


climb 


ours: 


? 


Ohio  University's  Campus 
Recreation  now  offers 
memberships  to  alumni. 

Return  lo  Campus  to: 

Swim  at  the  Aquatic  Center 

Ice  skate  at  Bird  Arena 

Rent  outdoor  sports  equipment  at  the  Outdoor  Pursuits  Rental  Center 

Practice  your  swing  at  the  indoor  and  outdoor  tennis  courts 

Refine  your  game  at  the  University  Goh  Course  and  driving  range 

Schedule  a  personal  training  appointment  or  fitness  assessment 

Learn  fi^om  a  pro  with  a  private  tennis  lesson 

Take  advantage  of  all  that  the  nationally  renowned 
Charles  ].  Ping  Student  Recreation  Center  has  to  offer: 

Six  basketball  courts 

36-foot,  double-sided  climbing  wall 

Indoor  track 

Fitness  sessions,  including  aeroboxing  and  funk  dance 

Indoor  soccer  courts 

Raquetball  courts 

Free  weights  room 

Lounge  area 

Fitness  center  with  treadmills,  weight  machines,  exercise  bikes  and  elipticals 

Martial  arts  room 

Graduates  oi  Ohio  University  and  former  students  who  completed  45  credits  or  more 

of  cotirsework  are  eligible  to  obtain  membership  privileges  to  use  Campus  Recreation  facilities. 

Memberships  can  be  purchased  on  an  annual,  quarterly  and  daily  use  basis. 

For  more  information,  call  (740)  593-9901  or  visit  www.ohiou.edu/recreation/ 
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Century  of  Success 

A  look  at  Ohio  University's  progress  during  the  1900s. 
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Finding  Freedom 

Linked  by  emancipation,  tamilies  cherish  historic  meeting. 
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Cloaked  in  History 

Vintage  clothing  mirrors  university,  regional  culture. 
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At  Peace 

Emeritus  professors  photos  offer  perspective  of  post  war  japan. 
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University  plans  football,  softball  stadium  work. 
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Art  students  and  faculty  pose 
near  the  old  Sculpture  Building. 


THE      PRESIDENT'S      PERSPECTIVE 

Looking  back  and  forging  ahead 

By  Robert  Gliddcn 


It's  hard  to  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  lii\e  to  be  an 
Ohio  University  student  in  1900  —  to  be  among  249  young 
seiiolars  attending  classes  in  just  a  handful  of  buildings  that 
interrupted  tiie  dense  Appalachian  wilderness;  studying 
(Jreek  and  I^atin,  psychology  and  philosophy,  perhaps  in 
ireparation  for  a  career  as  a  teacher. 

Today,  in  2000,  more  than  28,000  Ohio  I'niversity  students 
are  immersed  in  their  studies  on  six  southeastern  Ohio  cam- 
puses. W'itii  state-of-tiie-art  tools  and  the  guidance  of  an 
accomplished  faculty,  they  are  preparing  for  the 
careers  of  the  21st  century. 

This  amazing  evolution  is  the  subject  of  our 
cover  story  in  this  issue  of  0///0  Today.  It's  an 
account  that  we  hope  allows  you  to  reflect  on  your 
university's  past  and  to  realize  what  is  happening 
today  in  preparation  for  the  future. 

We've  examined  100  years  of  change  in  fi\e  areas 
that  ha\e  seen  significant  progress  and  challenges 
as  the  20th  century  unfolded. 

In  academics,  we've  grown  from  a  single  college  that  pro\  ided  a  slim  selec- 
tion of  courses  and  majors  to  10  colleges  that  offer  nearly  300  undergraduate 
degrees,  master's  programs  in  almost  all  academic  areas,  several  doctoral  pro- 
grams and  a  degree  in  osteopathic  medicine.  Students  have  a  multitude  of 
opportunities  for  study  abroad  and  can  vie  for  internships  and  jobs  \\  ith  the 
world's  top  companies,  in  part  because  of  the  continuing  commitment  of  our 
alumni  and  friends. 

The  other  aspect  of  students'  educational  experi- 
ence, that  of  learning  to  get  along  and  be  responsible 
for  one's  actions,  is  enhanced  by  our  residential  cam- 
pus. We  are  dedicated  to  educating  the  whole  person, 
offering  volunteer  and  leadership  opportunities  that 
recently  earned  the  imi\  ersity  recognition  from  The 
John  Templeton  Foundation  as  one  of  the  nation's  top 
ethics  and  character-building  institutions. 
In  terms  of  growth, 
both  physical  and  financial,  the  university  has 
become  a  major  player  in  the  past  century. 
Advances  in  academics  and  research  coupled 
with  outreach  efforts  in  economic  development 
and  service  have  benefited  the  region  and  given 
our  faculty,  staff  and  students  the  opportunity  to 
make  meaningful  contributions  to  their  south- 
eastern Ohio  neighbors.  By  encouraging  philan- 
thropy, we  have  been  able  to  enhance  the  learn- 
ing process  and  draw  some  of  the  nation's  top  students. 

The  20th  centurs'  also  has  produced  tremendous  strides  for  minorities  and 
women,  whose  struggles  and  successes  are  detailed  in  the  cover  story.  Societal 
changes  and  the  hard  work  of  some  vers'  determined  individuals  \\i\z  led  us  to 
appreciate  the  views  and  contributions  of  all  people,  not  simply  those  who  look 
or  think  as  we  do. 

These  past  100  years  have,  for  Ohio  LTniversity,  been  both  immensely  trying 
and  unbelievably  rewarding.  And  we  would  not  be  looking  into  the  future  with 
such  optimism  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  leaders,  dedicated  faculty,  commit- 
ted students,  supportive  parents  and  loyal  graduates  who  brought  us  to  today. 


Signs  welcome  students 
back  to  school  In  the  '60s 


Classes  often  meet  at  Scrlpps  Amphi- 
theater on  warm  days. 
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FROM  THE  IN  BOX 


COMMENTS       FROM       OUR       READERS 


Readers'  reactions 


I  have  just  finished  reading  the  inaugural 
issue  and  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  entire 
staff.  It  was  a  very  bold  move  to  change  the  lay- 
out. It  Is  so  much  easier  to  read  with  the  larger 
font.  The  photos  are  so  pretty  and  say  more 
than  a  thousand  words.  It  is  easier  to  put  the 
magazine  down  and  pick  it  up  where  I  left  off.  I 
have  to  admit  that  the  article  "Rooted  in 
Tradition"  was  a  real  tearjerker.  I  was  really 
moved,  and  the  photos  made  it  so  real. 

Art  Krasilovsky,  BGS  '78 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Bravo!  The  new  Ohio  Today  is  absolutely  stun- 
ning —  the  best  alumni  publication  I've  ever 
seen.  It's  slick,  highly  professional  and 
crammed  with  the  type  of  information  a  home- 
sick grad  longs  for.  Many  thanks,  and  keep  up 
the  outstanding  work! 

Larry  Froelich,  BSJ  '64 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Congrats  on  the  nice  new  look  of  Ohio  Today. 
The  inaugural  issue  Is  Interesting  and  Informa 
tlve,  fresh  and  refreshing.  It's  Ohio's  past,  pre- 
sent and  future  for  all  to  enjoy.  It's  more  easily 
kept  than  the  most  recent  format  (although  I 
loved  that  newspaper  style  dearly  as  it  reminded 
me  so  much  of  The  Post).  I  have  always  "recy- 
cled" my  finished  copy  to  the  guidance  office  of 
the  high  school  where  I  have  worked  for  30 
years  to  assist  "upcoming  alumni"  In  their  col- 
lege choice. 

Rick  Hartung,  BSE  '69 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Congratulations!  I  just  received  the  new  alum- 
ni magazine  and  I  can't  stop  reading.  Absolutely 
fantastic  layout  and  content!  Now  being  an  OU 
alum  is  even  more  fun.  Many  thanks  to  you  and 
your  staff. 

Katja  Auen,  '93 

Bonn,  Germany 

As  I  sat  here  waiting  to  see  what  Hurricane 
Royd  had  in  store  for  us,  I  took  the  time  to  read 
the  inaugural  issue  of  Ohio  Today.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  reading  It  from  cover  to  cover,  especially 
the  articles  on  the  families  and  their  college  tra- 
ditions. It  makes  me  wish  I  lived  closer  and 
could  take  advantage  of  all  that  the  campus 
offers.  I  also  was  glad  to  hear  what  happened 
in  the  dispute  with  OSU. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  Invited  to  a  gathering 
of  some  alumni  with  a  director  visiting  Miami 
Beach,  and  he  updated  us  on  the  new  Mem 
Aud,  computers  in  the  dorm  rooms  and  the 
upcoming  match  against  Ohio  State,  It  was  ter- 
rific to  read  about  these  events  in  detail,  I 
always  enjoy  reading  the  alumni  section, 

Barbara  Mlcuch,  BSED  '64 

Miami,  Fla. 


I  just  read  my  Inaugural  Issue  of  Ohio  Today, 
cover  to  cover,  twice!  It  is  an  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful publication.  The  quality  and  format  of  the 
magazine  truly  shine  a  bright  light  on  our  univer- 
sity. Keep  It  up,  and  thanks  a  lot. 

Richard  Bruce,  BFA  '67 

Manteo,  N.C. 

I  recently  received  my  first  issue  of  Ohio 
Today  and  wanted  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
staff  on  a  job  well  done.  I  have  always  looked 
forward  to  the  alumni  publication,  but  the  new 
format  is  great!  I  have  already  sent  two  letters 
to  people  I  knew  who  you  did  articles  on. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  affec- 
tion for  OU  that  most  of  us  had  during  the  time 
we  were  in  school.  This  is  a  great  way  to 
remind  us  of  that,  and  to  encourage  people  to 
maintain  their  ties  with  the  university  through 
positive  public  relations  and  financial  support. 

Although  I  am  In  Athens  a  couple  times  each 
week,  I  have  talked  to  people  who  have  this 
venue  as  their  only  source  of  Information  about 
OU.  They  seem  to  really  appreciate  your  work. 

Aaron  K.  Stone,  BBA  '95 

Parkersburg,  W.Va. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
fine  work.  Ohio  Today  is  the  best  publication 
that  the  old  alma  mater  has  ever  produced,  and 
Its  contents  are  of  interest  from  start  to  finish. 

As  my  tenure  at  OU  was  50-plus  years  ago, 
an  up-to-date  view  of  the  university  is  most 
Informative,  and  modern  graphics  make  it 
most  attractive. 

The  article  on  Memorial  Auditorium  was 
outstanding,  and  brought  back  fond  memories 
of  having  seen  and  heard  fine  performances 
there  (such  as  Charles  Laughton  doing 
Captain  Bligh,  Mano  Lanza,  Ferrante  and 
Teicher  and  the  regularly  scheduled  class  of 
Introduction  to  Fine  Arts  as  taught  by  Pappy 
Mitchell), 

Many  thanks  for  your  fine  publication! 

Bill  Higgs,  BFA  '50,  MFA  '51 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Inaugural  issue  of  Ohio  Today  arnved 
in  my  mailbox  yesterday,  I  started  enjoying 
its  articles  Immediately  and  did  not  put  it 
down  until  I  read  It  from  cover  to  cover,  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  excellent  articles,  subject 
diversity,  printing  quality  and  attractive  layout. 
The  brilliant  presentation  of  Ohio  Today  gives 
Ohio  University  the  exposure  essential  to  Its 
quest  for  prominence.  Please  continue  the 
remarkable  work. 

Zaid  Saleh,  BSEE  '95 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Receiving  Ohio  University  Today  has 
always  been  something  to  look  forward  to 
and  read  from  front  to  back.  This  publication 
manages  to  keep  me  on  campus  without 
having  to  pack  my  bags  and  make  the  jour- 
ney. Thank  you  and  your  staff  for  a  job  well 
done.  The  new  look  Is  fantastic. 

Patrice  Oliver  Lucas,  BSED  '73 

Jacksonville,  Ra. 

Just  received  my  issue  of  Ohio  Today  and 
couldn't  put  it  down.  Fantastic  Job.  It  brought 
out  a  lot  about  traditions  and  the  family  feel 
of  OU.  I  especially  enjoyed  the  article  about 
Memohal  Auditorium  and  remembered  many 
nights  with  friends  watching  "Movies  in  the 
Auditorium"  in  the  late  1960s. 

Gil  Ring,  BSED  '71 

Bowerston,  Ohio 

Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  what  a  wonder- 
ful first  issue  you  produced!  My  wife  and  I, 
both  Ohio  University  graduates,  are  delighted 
with  it,  and  we  wish  you  continued  success. 
We'd  much  rather  have  such  an  outstanding 
publication  three  times  a  year  than  a  lesser 
Issue  on  a  more  frequent  basis. 

I  spent  50  years  as  an  editor  and  publish- 
er, 35  of  them  as  a  journalism  and  media 
graphics  Instructor  at  the  University  of 
Nevada.  I  have  examined  alumni  publications 
from  many  universities  and  I  can  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  Ohio  Today  Is  the  finest 
I've  seen. 

Ted  Conover,  BSJ  '59 

Minden,  Nev. 

Someone  just  put  a  copy  of  your  new  mag- 
azine on  my  desk.  What  a  nice  publication! 
Although  I  have  no  connection  to  OU.  I  do 
put  together  our  alumni  publication  at 
Baldwin-Wallace  College.  I  have  seen  your 
tabloid  occasionally  (also  very  nice)  and  I 
must  admit  I'm  very  envious  of  your  new 
magazine  format  —  interesting  stories,  beau- 
tiful photography  Congratulations! 

Helen  Rathburn 

Berea,  Ohio 


Ohio  Today  welcomes  your  letters.  Send  ttiem  to:  Letters,  Ohio  Today  Edttor,  164  Scott 
Quad,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  45701-2979,  or  email  them  to  ohModay@ohio.edu 
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LOOK       AT       WHAT 


HAPPENING       ON       CAMPUS 


New  Russ  Prize  likened  to  Nobel  Prize  for  engineers 


Loiif^timc  Oliio  University  benefac- 
tors Fritz  J.  and  Dolores  H.  Riiss 
have  contributed  $5.8 
million  to  create  an  award, 
modeled  after  the  Nobel 
Prize,  that  recognizes 
achievement  in  the  field  oi 
engineering. 

The  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  will  admin 
isterthe$5()(),()()()  Russ 
Prize,  which  will  be  award 
ed  to  an  engineer  ever\'  ^"^  ^nd  Dolores 

two  years.  The  first  Russ  Prize,  to  be 
announced  by  the  academy  in  the  fall, 
will  recognize  achievement  in  biotech- 
nology engineering. 

Through  the  award,  the  Russes  hope 
to  educate  the  public  about  engineer- 
ing; enhance  the  visibility  of  Ohio 
University's  Russ  (College  of  Kngin- 
eering  and  Technology,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Rtisses  in  1994; 


highlight  how  engineering  has  impro\ed 
the  c|uality  of  life  for  people  worldwide; 
and  encourage  the  medical  and 
engineering  professions  to  work 
together  more  closely. 

"Engineers  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  our  society,  and  they 
don't  get  adequate  recognition," 
says  Fritz  Russ,  BSEE  '42.  "  The 
space  program,  automobile,  bio- 
engineering,  medical  technology, 
tele\'ision,  communication  and 
**    computers  are  a  few  examples." 
The  new  prize  was  announced  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering's 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.(>.,  in 
October.  It  joins  the  Clharles  Stark 
Draper  Prize  as  one  of  the  world's  top 
two  engineering  awards.  The  $,S()(),()()() 
Draper  Prize,  endowed  by  Draper 
Laboratory  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
established  in  1988. 

"I'here  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 


and  enthusiasm  after  the  prize  was 
announced,"  says  Russ  C^ollege  Dean 
Kent  Wray.  "People  were  stunned  by  it, 
and  they  were  so  complimentary  of  Ohio 
University  and  the  Russes  for  creating  it." 

Members  of  the  academy,  with  input 
from  Ohio  University,  formed  a  selection 
committee  and  in  December  began  solic- 
iting nominations  for  outstanding  biotech- 
nology engineers  worldw  ide. 

Fhe  winner,  to  be  announced  at  the 
academy's  annual  meeting  in  October, 
will  receive  the  award  during  National 
Engineer's  Week  in  February  2001.  Fhe 
winner  will  spend  a  week  lecturing  and 
working  with  faculty  and  students  on  the 
Athens  campus,  Wray  said. 

Fhe  Russes,  who  live  in  Dayton,  Ohio,    | 
and  Naples,  Fla.,  founded  Systems 
Research  Laboratories  in  Dayton  in  19.S.S. 
I'he  engineering  and  research  company 
has  more  than  1,000  employees. 


University,  Gommunity  celebrate  Ironton  history 


Not  only  was  Ironton,  Ohio,  a  key 
stop  on  the  Underground 
Railroad,  but  this  river  city  and 
home  to  Ohio  University's  Southern 
Campus  boasts  the  longest-running 
Memorial  Day 
parade  in  the 
nation.  In 
November, 
regional  cam- 
pus and  Ironton 
commiuiity  added 
another  chapter  to  the 
history  books  with  the 
production  of  "'Fhis 
Fown  is  America,"  a 
homegrown  musical 
that  marked  a  new 
theatrical  collabora- 
tion between  town 
and  gown. 

Fhe  show,  part  of 
Ironton's  sesquicen- 
tennial  celebration, 
highlighted  the 

Sara  Beth  Fritts 


city's  past  with  a  sprinkling  of  clas- 
sic tunes  such  as  "Stars  and  Stripes 
I'Orever"  and  "All  That  Jazz." 

Fhe  university  pitched  in  cos- 
tumes, scenery  and  theater  stu- 
dents, while  the  community  provid- 
ed thespians,  musicians  and  promo- 
tional assistance. 

"Fhis  has  been  a  great  vehicle  to 
bring  everyone  closer  together,  and 
it's  great  that  the  university  has  led 
the  way,"  says  Jeff  Handley,  BSED 
'70,  an  Ohio  University-Southern 
adjimct  faculty  member  and  Ironton 
High  School  instructor  who  wrote 
and  directed  the  show. 

Kathv  Price,  BMUS  '75,  a  public 
school  librarian  who  served  as  the 
production's  musical  director,  called 
"Fhis  Fown  is  America"  a  real  mar- 
riage between  the  university  and  the 
community. 

"Fhe  input  of  the  commimity  was 
delightful,"  she  says.  "We  had  so 
many  people  who  came  to  us  with 
good  ideas." 

—  Aiulmi  Ciinisn  Gihioii 


How  many  hits  does  the  Ohio 
University  Web  site's  front  door 
receive  daily? 

What  Bobcat  coach  led  the  foot- 
ball team  through  the  1960s? 

What  is  the  scientific  name  for 
the  bobcat  species? 

Name  the  weekends  during  the 
academic  year  when  students' 
family  members  visit. 

What  1960s  athletics  team 
was  named  after  a  sea  animal? 

In  what  campus  organization 
would  you  learn  how  to  funk? 

What  was  the  name  of  the  live 
bobcat  Dick  Widdis,  BBA  '63, 
brought  to  events  in  the  '80s? 

After  what  Greek  goddess 
is  the  yearbook  named? 

How  many  alumni  chapters 
are  there  in  Ohio? 

How  many  floors  does 
Alden  Library  house? 

{/Answers  on  Page  7.) 


OHIO      TODAY 


Student  leadership  program 
inspired  by  memory  of  King 


Forty  ycurs  ugo  —  on  Dec.  30, 
1959  —  civil  rights  leader 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
announced  plans  to  start  a  nonvio- 
lent movement  for  racial  tolerance 
and  integration  during  a  visit  to 
Ohio  University. 

With  his  progressive  ideas  and 
stunning  oration,  King  dazzled 
some  3,600  students  who  had  trav- 
eled to  Athens  from  across  the 


The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  (third  from  left)  participates  in  a  discussion 
during  his  visit  to  campus  in  December  1959. 


nation  and  the  globe  to  attend  the 
18th  Ecumenical  Student 
Conference  on  the  Christian 
World  Mission  on  campus. 

Drawing  inspiration  from  King 
and  famed  activists  Cesar  Chavez 
and  Rosa  Parks,  Ohio  University  is 
launching  a  new  program  to  help 
today's  multicultural  students 
become  tomorrow's  leaders. The 
imi\ersity  planned  to  kick  off  the 
King/Chavez/Parks  Leadership 
Series  on  Jan.  17,  the  day  King's 
birthday  is  celebrated. 

Through  seminars,  workshops, 
mentoring  sessions  and  interaction 
with  faculty  and  alumni,  20  sopho- 
mores will  learn  skills  that  can 
help  them  become  leaders  in  stu- 
dent organizations  on  campus  and 
serve  as  important  tools  when  they 
enter  the  work  world,  says  Office 


of  Mtdticultural  Programs  Director 
Linda  Daniels. 

Future  employers  will  expect 
graduates  to  know  how  to  coordi- 
nate programs,  oversee  meetings 
and  participate  as  team  players, 
she  says. 

Although  Ohio  Llniversity  spon- 
sors leadership  programs  for  the 
entire  student  body,  minority  stu- 
dents were  underrepresented  in 

such  endeav- 
ors last  acade- 
mic year, 
Daniels  says. 
"For  some 
reason, 
they're  not 
coming 
through  these 
traditional 
programs,  so 
the  idea  is  to 
do  something 
that  draws 
them  out." 
she  says. 

This  year, 
the  leader- 
ship series 
will  reach  out  to  sophomores  and 
then  will  focus  its  efforts  on  first- 
year  students. 

Daniels  believes  targeting  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  should  help 
continue  the  flow  of  minority  stu- 
dent leaders  throughout  campus 
organizations. 

Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Administration  G.  Christine 
Taylor,  who  heads  a  university- 
wide  effort  to  recruit  and  retain 
multicultural  students  from 
throughout  the  nation,  hopes  the 
leadership  series  will  connect 
more  minority  students  to  Ohio 
University. 

As  real-life  success  stories, 
akunni  will  play  a  key  role  in 
mentoring  participants  in  the  new 
program,  she  says. 

—  ACG 


Matt  Lauer  with  Robert  Glidden. 


Glidden  featured  on  'Today'  show 

Many  Ohio  University  alumni  were  honored  for  their 
achievements  during  Homecoming  Weekend  '99.  But  one 
alum.  NBC  "Today "  shov\/  co-host  Matt  Lauer,  couldn't 
make  It  back  to  Athens  for  the  awards  ceremony.  So 
President  Robert  Glidden  took  the  award  to  him. 

Glidden.  College  of 
Communication  Dean 
Kathy  Krendl  and  Alumni 
Association  Board  of 
Directors  Chair  John 
Susany,  BA  '83,  traveled  to 
New  York  City  Oct.  19  and 
presented  Lauer  with  a 
Medal  of  Merit  on  the 
"Today"  show.  The  award 
recognizes  those  who  excel  in  the  field  of  communication. 
"We  think  you've  done  just  that,"  Glidden  told  Lauer  as 
they  stood  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people  outside  the 
"Today"  studio. 

After  the  broadcast,  Glidden  received  a  deluge  of 
responses  from  alumni  and  friends  who  were  among  the 
show's  6  million  viewers. 

"It  still  amazes  me  how  many  people  saw  us  make  the 
presentation  to  Matt,"  Glidden  says.  "Matt  is  such  a  gra- 
cious person,  and  he  is  so  committed  to  Ohio  University. 
He  made  It  very  comfortable  to  be  there." 

University  applauded  for  building  character 

Ohio  University  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
ethics  and  character-building  institutions  in  the  country  by 
The  John  Templeton  Foundation,  outranking  such  universi- 
ties as  Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  Yale. 

The  university  is  profiled  In  the  nationally  distributed 
directory  "Colleges  That  Encourage  Character  Develop- 
ment." Ohio  University  Is  one  of  100  colleges  and  universi- 
ties named  to  the  Templeton  Honor  Roll  for  its  commitment 
to  Inspire  students  to  lead  ethical  and  civic-minded  lives. 

The  university  was  awarded  two  other  distinctions  this 
academic  year.  It  ranked  31st  in  the  nation  for  academic 
quality  in  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  classification  of  pub- 
lic national  universities  and  was  listed  in  the  Kaplan 
Newsweek  College  Catalog  2000  by  guidance  counselors 
across  the  country  as  excelling  In  three  categories:  range  of 
extracurricular  activities,  financial  value  and  schools  that 
are  "hidden  treasures." 

Students  talk  diversity  with  Tom  Brokaw 

NBC  anchor  Tom  Brokaw  spoke  via  satellite  this  past  fall 
to  a  group  of  Ohio  University  students  about  diversity  In  the 
news  media  and  the  way  minorities  are  portrayed  by  jour- 
nalists. The  forum  was  hosted  by  Terry  Anderson,  a  visiting 
professor  in  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism. 

"Tom  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  diversity  Is  an  issue  he  Is 
concerned  with,"  says  Anderson,  who  has  served  with 
Brokaw  on  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists. 

Students  asked  Brokaw  about  the  history  of  media  cover- 
age of  minorities. 

"We  did  have  the  civil  rights  movement,  which  was  cov- 
ered, but  there  was  almost  no  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  cul- 
ture of  this  country  and  little  coverage  of  the  rise  of  the 
women's  movement  in  America,"  Brokaw  said.  "But  I  think 
we're  doing  a  lot  better  now." 


ACROSS  THE  COLLEGE  GREEN 


Computer  technology  gives  students  good  feel  for  physics 


i  hen  Bob  Williams  was  in  high 
school,  he  had  an  in\enti\e 
teacher  who  inspired  him  to  tack- 
le complex  physics  principles  such  as 
Newton's  Law  of  Motion  and  relativity 
Williams,  BSME  "84,  now  an  assistant 
professor  of  mechanical  engi 
neering  at  Ohio  Llniversity, 
hopes  to  do  the  same  for 
schoolchildren  using  a  tech- 
nology most  youngsters  han- 
dle with  ease:  video 
game  controllers. 

During  the  past  two 
years,  Williams  and  grad- 
uate student  ^Ieng-^un 
Chen  have  de\eloped  a 
NASA-funded  software  pro- 
gram that  combines  physics 
lessons  with  the  relati\ely  new 
field  of  haptics,  computer  interaction 
using  touch  perception  and  feedback. 
The  software  program  allows  students 
to  see  physics  laws  in  action  and  actu- 
ally feel  their  properties  through  a 


commercially  available  joystick. 

In  one  lesson,  Hookes  Law,  which 
examines  the  behavior  of  elastic  mate- 
rials, is  transformed  into  an  interactive 
adventure  as  you  feel  the  resistance  of 
various  springs  through  the  joy- 
stick. Other  lessons  include  pro- 
jectile motion  con\eyed  by 
the  rumble  of  a  missile  hit- 
ting its  target,  sliding  fric- 
tion perceived  by  the 
\ibration  of  a  block  sliding 
down  a  tilted  surface  and 
motion  felt  through  control 
of  a  three-dimensional 
robot  model. 
"We  hope  this  makes 
physics  more  jazzy  for  stu- 
dents," says  Williams,  who 
used  haptics  in  space  robotics 
for  five  years  at  NASA's  Langley 
Research  Center  in  Hampton,  Va., 
before  coming  to  Ohio  Llniversity. 
"The  lessons  in  the  textbooks  are  sta- 
tic snapshots,  and  this  makes  physics 


more  dynamic  in  students'  eyes." 

Williams  is  having  local  middle 
and  high  school  students  test  the 
software  this  academic  year  and 
eventually  hopes  to  give  schools 
across  the  nation  free  access  to  it 
through  a  Web  site.  The  joystick  he's 
using  is  the  Microsoft  Sidewinder, 
which  is  available  in  stores  for  about 
$100.  The  Sidewinder  is  unique 
because  it  was  the  first  to  be  devel- 
oped with  motors  that  allow  the  user 
to  feel  resistance  and  force. 

Jeff  Seaton,  leader  of  the  Learning 
Technologies  Project  at  NASA's 
Langley  Research  Center,  is  inter- 
ested in  seeing  w  hether  the  project 
will  help  the  a\erage  student  under- 
stand complex  mathematical  and  sci- 
entific concepts. 

"The  haptics  work  has  the  poten- 
tial to  lead  more  students  into  fur- 
ther study  of  science  and  math," 
Seaton  says. 

—  Melissa  Rake 


Campus  on  the  brink  of  ambitious  building  boom 


Ohi<j  l'ni\ersity  is  entering  an  era  of 
physical  de\elopmcnt  that  ri\ als 
the  building  boom  of  the  l%()s. 
And  Grover  Center  is  the  first  to  usher 
in  the  growth. 

Built  in  1960,  Grover  Center  was 
used  primarily  as  a  sports  arena  until 
the  Convocation  Center  opened  in 
1968.  Since  then,  it  has  housed  the 
School  of  Recreation  and  Sports 
Sciences.  The  building  now  is  being 
renovated  and  expanded  to  accommo- 
date the  six  schools  of  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\  ices.  I'he 
$24. .S  million  project,  to  be  completed 
by  fall  2000,  includes  interior  reno\a- 
tions  and  a  new  wing. 

"This  will  provide  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  practice 
interdisciplinary  collaboration  at  all 
levels  with  programs,  faculty,  students 
and  staff  imder  one  roof,"  says  College 
of  Health  and  Htunan  Services  Dean 
Gary  Neiman. 

As  Grover  is  completed,  a  six-year 


roimd  of  new  construction 
projects  is  planned,  satisfy- 
ing the  campus'  need  for 
more  research,  classroom 
and  office  space,  says 
Director  of  Facilities 
Planning  John  Kotowski. 
He  projects  state  funding 
for  the  construction  to  tot;il 
about  $7.S  million. 

"The  only  other  time  (of 
comparable  growth)  was  in 
the  1960s,  when  the  uni\er- 
sity  was  growing  rapidly,"        *  rendering 
Kotowski  says. 

The  campus  projects  include: 

•A  $19.3  million  Life  Sciences 
Research  Building  on  West  Green  to 
be  completed  by  the  summer  of  2001. 

•A  $6.5  million  addition  to  Bcntlev 
Hall  by  the  fall  of  2001  and  a  $7.4  mil- 
lion renovation  of  the  building  by  the 
summer  of  2005. 

•A  $3.9  million  reno\  ation  of 
Putnam  Hall,  with  the  Child 
De\elopment  Center  relocating  to 


of  Grover  Center  as  it  will  look  by  this  fall. 


The  Ridges  by  the  fall  of  2000. 

•A  $5.6  million  biochemistry  and 
biomedical  research  building  on 
West  State  Street  to  open  in  early 
2001.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  providing  $1.4  million. 

•A  $10.2  million  renovation  of 
McCracken  Hall  by  the  fall  of  2004. 

•A  $5.5  million  renovation  of 
Tupper  Hall  by  2005. 

—  D\V 
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Three  times  the  fun 

Gnjwinfi  up  in  their  iiomctow  n  (it 
Shadyside,  Ohio,  triplets  Melissa, 
John  and  Ibny  Molnar  shared  a 
Idt  of  things,  including  birthday  cele- 
brations, sports  and  friends.  This  past 
fall,  the  trio  decided  they  wouldn't 
mind  sharing  one  more  thing:  where 
they'll  spend  their  college  careers. 

"We  all  ended  up  liking  the  same 
school,"  Melissa  says  of  the  triplets' 
imanimous  choice  to  attend  Ohio 
Uni\ersity. 

With  Melissa  and  Tony  living  on 
South  (jteen  and  John  on  West 
Cireen,  family  is  no  more  than  a  few 
mintites  away,  which  has  kept  fresh- 
man homesickness  at  bay. 

It  also  helps  that  their  older  sister, 
Julia,  who  graduated  from  Ohio 
University  last  spring,  lives  and  works 
in  Athens,  too. 

The  triplets  say  they  like  the  col- 
lege scene  and  have  kept  up  with 
sports  by  participating  in  broomball 
and  flag  football. 

"We  like  to  hang  out  and  have  fun 
and  are  grade-conscious.  I  have  too 
much  work  to  do  to  go  out  all  the 
time,"  says  Melissa,  who  shared  the 
distinction  of  class  valedictorian  with 
her  brother  Tony  at  Shadyside  High 
School.  John  was  close  behind  at 
eighth  in  the  class. 

One  thing  they  don't  have  in  com- 
mon is  strikingly  similar  features. 


Melissa,  John  (left)  and  Tony  Molnar. 


Melissa  has  dark  brow  n  shoulder- 
length  hair  while  Tony  and  John  ha\e 
sandy  brown  hair.  And  even  though 
the  brothers  have  their  own  distinc- 
tive facial  features,  people  still  con- 
fuse them,  Tony  says. 

"I'm  the  wild  one,"  John  says,  "and 
Tony  is  more  conservative." 

"And  I'm  like  the  mom  of  the 
group,"  Melissa  acknowledges. 

The  three  say  their  unique  person- 
alities, as  well  as  their  similarities, 
made  family  life  interesting  while 
growing  up. 

"We  owe  a  lot  to  our  parents  and 
grandma,"  Melissa  says.  "They  really 
put  in  a  lot  of  time  with  us." 

—  Elizabeth  A/essio.  BSJ  '00 


Lend  us  your  expertise  on  university  curriculum 


A  group  re\  iew  ing  the  portion  of  the 
Ohio  I'niversirv'  curriculum  shared  by 
all  undergraduates  is  turning  to  the 
experts  for  help. 

Alumni  are  being  asked  to  share  their 
opinions  and  advice  on  a  general  educa- 
tion curriculum  that  helps  ensure  stu- 
dents acquire  basic  skills,  breadth  and 
synthesis.  The  current  three-tier  cur- 
riculum, in  place  for  almost  20  years,  is 
imder  review  to  determine  if  changes 
are  warranted. 

"The  general  education  curriculum 
seeks  to  educate  students  as  thinkers, 
creative  problem  solvers  and  good  citi- 
zens," says  Patricia  Richard,  associate 
provost  for  undergraduate  studies  and 
dean  of  University  College.  "It  be- 
hooves us  as  a  universirs'  communirs-  to 
consider  from  time  to  time  how  this 


shared  part  of  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum can  best  contribute  to  student 
learning." 

•To  express  your  views,  contact 
either  of  the  committee's  co-chairs: 
Associate  Provost  Patricia  Richard  at 
richard@ohio.edu  or  140  Chubb  Hall; 
or  Professor  Thomas  Carpenter  at 
carpentt@ohio.edu  or  220B  Ellis  Hall, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 
—  Man  Alice  Casey 

'Cat  Facts  answers 

1.  About  21,000  a  day.  2.  Bill  Hess.  3.  Lynx 
rufus.  4.  Siblings,  Dads,  Moms,  Parents  and 
First-Year  Parents  weekends.  5.  The  Dolphin 
Club  (synchronized  swimming).  6.  Marching 
110.  7.  Bobbie.  The  bobcat  was  retired  to  the 
Columbus  Zoo  in  the  late  '80s  and  died  in 
October.  8.  Athena.  9.  19. 10.  Seven. 

—  Amy  Mtif^ait.  BSJ  '00 
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Leesa  Brown  was  named  assistant 
vice  president  for  communications  and 
media  services  at  Ohio  University  in 
October.  She  works  closely  with  the  univer- 
sity's administra- 
tion to  coordinate 
media  relations 
while  overseeing 
the  office  of 
Media  Services. 
Before  coming  to 
Ohio  University, 
Brown  was  media 
coordinator  for  the 
Sierra  Nevada 
Forest  Protection  Campaign.  She  is  a  for- 
mer public  affairs  officer  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  handling  national 
media  liaison  duties  for  assignments  such 
as  the  Unabomber  and  Oklahoma  City 
bombing  prosecutions.  Brown  also  served 
in  several  Ohio  government  communica- 
tions offices,  including  those  of  the  state 
attorney  general,  treasurer,  secretary  of 
state  and  Department  of  Development. 


Leesa  Brown 


Adrie  Nab  retired  as  vice  president  for 
Ohio  University  Communications  and 
Marketing  on  Jan.  1.  He  was  hired  as  vice 
president  for  University  Relations  in  1992 
and  was  responsible  for  the  departments 
of  News  Services  and  Pehodicals, 
University  Publications,  Media  Pro- 
ductions, Phnting  Resources,  the  Visitors 
Center  and  the  university  Web  page. 
Between  1992  and  1998,  he  also  was 
responsible  for  the  Alumni  Relations 
Office.  Nab  and  his  family  have  relocated 
to  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  division  recently  was  merged  with 
Alumni  Relations  and  Development  to 
form  the  division  of  University  Advance- 
ment, which  is  headed  by  Vice  President 
Leonard  Raley. 


V.  Ann  Paulins,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  retail  merchandising,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  School  of  Health  and 
Consumer  Sciences  on  July  1.  She  will 
direct  the  school's  academic  program 
development  and  administration,  including 
oversight  of  the  Child  Development  Center 
and  faculty  and  staff  recruitment,  and  will 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


Ohio 
University 
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Success 


At  the  edge  of  a  new  millennium  and  approaching  its 
own  bicentennial  in  just  four  years,  Ohio  University  is 
an  innovative  leader  in  education.  Join  us  as  we  reflect 
here  on  the  past  century  —  the  triumphs  and  the  chal- 
lenges that  brought  your  university  to  today  and  are 

shaping  its  tomorrow.    By  Melissa  Rake  &  Mary  Alice  Casey 


Look  how  times 
have  changed. 
From  249  stu- 
dents in  Athens 
in  1900  to 
2<S,000  on  six 
campuses  today. 
Watching 
movies  in  the  auditorium  to 
surfing  the  Weh  in  dorm 
rooms.  A  mission  of  training 
teachers  to  an  emphasis  on 
molding  citizens  of  a  global 
community.  A  staff  with  only 
a  iiandful  of  female  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  to  one  that 
better  reflects  the  real  world. 
An  atmosphere  that  isolated 
minorities  to  a  culture  that 
prizes  the  uni(|ueness  of  all 
indi\  iduals. 

Ihesc  examples  of  Ohio 
University's  e\'olution  during 


the  1900s  center  on  areas  of 
great  change:  in  academics,  in 
student  life,  in  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  institution,  in  the 
role  of  women  and  in  the  di\er- 
sity  of  campus.  Challenges  and 
successes  in  each  of  these  ha\e 
strengthened  the  uni\ersity's 
character  and  helped  foster  a 
rich  learning  en\'ironment. 

In  looking  back  at  the  past 
ccntup,  and  ahead  to  the 
future,  we  talked  to  the  people 
w  ho  ha\'e  known  the  university 
best.  Faculty,  students,  admin- 
istrators, alumni  and  historians 
shared  stories  that  transcend 
bricks  and  mortar. 

Their  words  define  a  family 
of  people  and  a  set  of  ideals 
th.it  make  Ohio  Uni\'ersity  far 
more  than  a  place  on  a  map, 
but  rather  a  place  in  our  hearts. 
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Academics 

I  linhcr  education  is  a  different 
w  orld  today  than  it  was  at  tiie  cen 
tiir\'s  start,  and  that  certainly  is 
true  at  Ohio  University. 

The  appointment  of  Alston 
Rlhs  as  president  in  1901  put  at 
tiic  helm  a  former  public 
and  administrator  who  beliexed  in  step- 
ping up  teacher  training;.  State  funds  for 
die  uni\ersity"s  "Normal  dollege,"  as 
colleges  of  education  were  called,  came 
in  l'>()2.  The  college  soon  surpassed 
w  hat  had  been  the  imiversity's  back- 
bone, the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  both 
in  prominence  and  enrollment. 

President  Elmer  Bryan,  who  served 
from  1921  to  1934,  promoted  advances 
in  the  sciences,  commerce  and  fine  arts. 
The  two-college  format  ended  imder 
I  lerman  James  ( 1935-4.1 ),  who  called 
for  separate  colleges  of  Arts  and 
.Sciences,  Education,  (lommerce. 
Applied  .Science  and  Eine  Arts. 

The  presidency  of  John  Baker  (194.S- 
61 )  focused  attention  on  graduate  stud- 
ies, international  programs  and  re- 
search. Modern-day  doctoral  degrees 
first  were  awarded  imder  Baker. 

President  Vernon  Alden  (1962-69) 
oversaw  an  expansion  of  the  research 
mission,  which  was  boosted  by  state 
funding  for  an  atomic  accelerator  and 
the  addition  of  13  doctoral  programs. 

Student  input  and  rewards  for  good 
teaching  were 
important  to 
President 
( laude  .Sowie 
(|%9.74),  who 
started  the 
University  Pro- 
fessor program 
and  helped 
develop  the 
bachelor  of  gen 
eral  studies  degree. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of 
Harry  Crewson  (1974-7.S),  a  professor 
who  served  until  Sowle  s  replacement 
w  as  hired,  that  the  university  secured 
state  support  for  a  medical  college. 

The  College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine began  operations  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Chades  Ping  (197.S-94).  who 
strengthened  graduate  programs  and 
emphasized  research  in  such  areas  as 
avionics  and  contemporary-  history.  The 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
was  established  during  the  I'ing  era. 

'l'oda\,  the  imiversity's  10  colleges 


A  psychology  class  In  the  early  1900s. 

hool  teacher  offer  276  imdergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams, master's  degrees  in  nearly  all 
academic  areas  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  selected  departments. 

Among  the  most  significant  de\'elop- 
ments  to  advance  the  learning  process 
is  technology,  and  Ohio  University  is 
working  hard  to  stay  at  the  forefront, 
says  President  Robert  Glidden,  who  has 
led  the  university  since  1994. 

"What  technology  affords  us  is  an 
absolutely  amazing  capacity  to  find, 
sort,  store  and  transmit  information," 
f  ilidden  says.  "To  use  this  in  addition 
to  what  we  already  do,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  part  of  what  we  already  do,  can 
be  a  great  ad\'antage." 

In  addition  to  its  strong  undergradu- 
ate education  mission,  the  campus  is 
committed  to  research.  External  fimd- 
ing  for  research  and  related  activities 
reached  $35.2  million  in  1999  alone. 

"Our  greatest  strength,  and  also  our 
greatest  challenge,  is  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  excellence  in  both  teaching 
and  research,"  says  Provost  Sharon 
Brehm.  "it  provides  all  of  our  students, 
undergraduates  and  graduate  students, 
with  teachers  who  are  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  their  disci- 
plines. It  also  requires  our 
faculty  to  develop  and  sus- 
tain two  areas  of  expertise." 


An  art  student  works  on  pottery. 


Student  life 

J-Prom.  Movies  in  the 
Auditorium.  Concerts  in  the 
Convo.  Protests.  Parties. 
Eootball.  Uptown. 

.Student  life  dtiring  the  past  century 
has  been  a  mishmash  of  fun  and  social 
activism,  growing  up  and  games.  Al- 
though each  era  is  distinct,  one  thing  is 
constant  about  life  outside  the  class- 
room: It's  what  many  alumni  remember 
most  fondly  from  their  college  days. 

"It  was  such  a  ball  on  campus,"  says 
Effie  Chapman,  BA  '49.  "The  men 
were  so  thankful  to  be  coming  back 
from  the  war.  Every  night  we  went  to 
Pete's  Union  Cirill  to  eat  hot  dogs  and 
then  we'd  go  to  the  student  union  to 
listen  to  the  jukebox  and  dance." 


Student  life  was  vibrant  even  when 
campus  supported  just  1,000  students 
early  in  the  century.  Erom  the  teens 
through  the  '30s,  popular  activities 
included  skits,  faculty-student  baseball 
games,  the  Senior  Parade,  tug-of-war 
matches  and  trips  Uptown  to  the  Bettie 
Shop  for  Coca-(-ola  and  the  (College 
Inn,  below  the  Berr\  Hotel,  for  "pool 
and  smokes." 

Eor  Leona  Hughes,  B.SEI)  '30,  mem- 
ories take  her  back  to  the  late  '2()s, 
w  hen  she  tracked  out-of-town  baseball 
games  via  telegraph  and  took  the  train 
to  football  games. 

"Eootball  games  in  the  fall  were  a 
must,"  Hughes  says.  "I  even  went  on 
the  BiScO  railroad  to  Cincinnati  when 
Ohio  played  there,  saving  up  the 
money  to  buy  the  train  ticket." 

( lampus  life  changed  dramatically  in 
the  194()s 
w  ith  the  start 
of  World  War 
II.  Millions  of 
men  across 
the  nation 
were  drafted, 
and  the  male 
population       \ 
on  campus      i 
plimged  from  || 
about  1,500 
during  1942- 
43  to  230  the 
next  year. 

When  the 
vets  returned,  the  dating  scene  sprang 
back  to  life  —  perhaps  too  much  for 
President  John  Baker  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  who  were  disturbed  by  the 
number  of  couples  kissing  near  Howard 
Hall,  a  women's  dormitory.  Baker  called 
for  a  student  code  of  conduct  to  curtail 
the  nightly  displays. 

"All  the  couples  went  to  the  old  asy- 
hmi  to  be  together  or  necked  in  the 
alley  by  Howard  Hall,"  (Chapman  says. 
"The  dorm  rules  were  strict,  "^'ou  could 
sit  in  the  lounge  with  a  man,  but  that 
was  it.  You  couldn't  even  hug." 

In  the  1950s,  fun  on  campus  was 
defined  by  J-Prom,  25-cent  movies  in 
Memorial  .Auditorium,  dances  and 
Cjreek  parties. 

"J-Prom  really  was  a  marvelous 
thing,"  says  Margaret  Deppen,  S9, 
ilirector  emerita  of  organizations  and 
activities  and  former  dean  of  women. 
"Students  had  a  theme,  and  they  made 
costumes  and  had  songs,  dances  and 
skits  to  go  along  with  it." 


A  couple  twist  the  night  away. 


VV  I  N  T  E  R 


Much  of  the  optimism  that  pervad- 
ed campus  in  the  '5()s  lingered  into 
the  next  decade.  In  1962  —  with  John 
F.  Kennedy  leading  the  nation  and  a 
young  President  Alden  at  the  univer- 
sity's helm  —  there  was  a  feeling  that 
anything  could  be  accomplished. 
Baker  (lenter's  Frontier 
Room  hosted  e\  ents 
almost  nightly,  and  such 
acts  as  The  Tempta- 
tions and  Simon  and 
CJarfunkei  performed  in 
Grover  Center. 

But  the  '60s  also  sig- 
naled the  start  of  a 
tumultuous  period  for 
many  universities.  The 
( lold  War,  Vietnam  and 
the  assassinations  of 
President  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
had  shaken  the  nation. 
Ohio  University  stu- 
dents began  protesting  a  variety  of 
issues:  the  war,  tuition  increases,  cur- 
fews, restrictions  on  alcohol  ami  racial 
inequities. 

"Basically,  students  wanted  to  have 
more  input  on  decisions,"  Alden  says. 
"1  had  a  very  healthy  respect  for  stu- 
dents and  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  to 
them."  But  Alden  left  the  uni\ersity  in 
1%9,  in  part  because  he  belie\ed  stu- 
dent unrest  would  keep  him  from 
accomplishing  his  goals  for  campus. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  four  Kent 
State  students  were  killed  by  National 
Guardsmen.  Almost  immediately, 
protests  broke  out  at  Ohio  University. 
Riots  ensued.  On  May  15,  the  universi- 
ty closed  and  the  National  Guard  was 
called  to  campus. 

Student  life  took  a  downturn  after 
the  riots.  Fnrollment  fell,  participation 
in  student  organizations  plummeted 
and  the  Student  Government  Associ- 
ation disbanded.  Joel  Rudy,  who 
arrived  as  director  of  residence  life  in 
1976,  remembers  those  difficult  times. 

"We  were  coming  off  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  there  was  cynicism  and  rebel- 
lion against  authority,"  says  Rudy,  who 
retired  as  vice  president  for  student 
affairs  and  dean  of  students  in  1998. 


Under  President  Ping,  Rudy  and  his 
staff  encouraged  students  to  become 
in\<)lved  in  campus  life  again.  Student 
Senate  recon\ened  and  administrators 
began  asking  students  to  participate  in 
decision  making. 

Organizations  swelled  from  ISO  in 

the  '70s  to  more  than  .VSO 
a  decade  later,  and 
involvement  in  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  doubled 
to  19  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Along  with  the  transi- 
tion came  changes  in  pro- 
grams. lnitiati\es  were 
launched  to  help  stu- 
dents deal  with  such 
issues  as  high-risk  drink- 
ing, sexual  assault  and 
eating  disorders. 

"As  an  institution,  we 
A  National  Guardsman  on  campus  are  about  educating  the 
during  1970s  student  protests.  whole  person,"  Interim 

Dean  of  Students  Terry  Hogan  says. 
"Students  aren't  going  to  leave  Ohio 
University  and  be  as  successful  as  they 
might  if  their  preparation  is  limited  to 
classroom  instruction." 

Today,  students  are  known  for  social 
acti\ism,  but  their  primary  outlet  is 
community  ser\ice,  Hogan  says. 

But  nothing  has  changed  life  more 
for  students  than  technology.  F-mail, 
the  \\'eb,  \  ideo  games  and  cable  'l\ 
ha\  e  transformed  how  students  study, 
entertain  themsehes  and  communicate. 
Still,  Glidden  belie\es  the  traditional 
campus  experience  plays  the  same 
important  role  it  did  100  years  ago. 

"The  value  of  a  residential-campus 
experience  for  getting  to  know  other 
people  —  mixing  with  them,  exchang- 
ing ideas  —  is  still  very  vital,"  he  says. 


Growth 


Ohio  llniversity  has  flourished  on 
three  major  fronts  during  the  century: 
enrollment,  physical  development  and 
financial  support.  Much  of  the  campus' 
growth,  and  many  of  its  challenges, 
have  come  in  the  last  50  years.  But  the 
century's  first  half  gave  the  university  a 
solid  grounding  to  manage  the  tri- 


umphs and  setbacks  down  the  road. 

"Campus  was  small,  \ery  intimate, 
and  it  was  just  emerging  into  its  signifi- 
cant growth  period"  in  the  194()s,  says 
Jack  FIlis,  BB.A  '57,  \  ice  president 
emeritus  for  de\  elopment  who  joined 
the  uni\ersity  in  1967  as  alumni  direc- 
tor. "In  the  late  1950s  and  earlv  1960s, 
things  really  took  off" 

The  university  was  96  years  old  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  but  still  considered  a 
"pioneer  college"  cut  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  southeastern  Ohio.  The  univer- 
sity had  249  students,  a  $54,000  budget 
and  only  a  handful  of  buildings. 

Fxpansion  was  steady  in  the  decades 
that  followed.  Enrollment  increased  to 
1,000  students  by  1914,  doubling  by  the 
late  '20s  and  reaching  5,000  in  the  late 
'40s.  The  budget  climbed  accordingly, 
totaling  $.530,000  bv  1920  and  more 
than$i  million  by  the  1940s. 

Academic,  office  and  residential 
buildings,  including  Chubb  Library  and 
Fllis,  Boyd,  Gordy  and  Putnam  halls, 
were  constructed  to  handle  rising  enroll- 
ment. Memorial  Auditorium  and  Peden 
Stadium  appeared  on  the  landscape  in 
the  late  1920s. 

Substantial  growth  came  in  the  late 
195()s.  The  Athens  campus'  student 
hodv  jumped  to  8,000  by  1960  and 
19,000  by  1970. 

"The  growth  was  amazing,  but  it  was 
simply  demographics,"  says  .'\lden,  who 
ser\ed  as  president  from  1962  to  1969. 
"I  knew  the 
number  of 
people  seek- 
ing a  college 
degree  would 
increase. 
Other  state 
imiversities 

also  grew  

rapidly    That's     Students  row  through  campus  duri 
,  ,  a  1960s  spring  flood.  J 

the  reason  1  I 

emphasized  our  building  program."  1 

The  building  boom  of  the  '60s 
remains  unparalleled  e\en  today. 
Increased  enrollment  brought  more 
state  money  for  construction,  and  .\lden 
sought  bonds  to  finance  additional  ! 

buildings.  Projects  included  scores  of        I 
residence  halls.  Cirtner  Center,  Seigfrcd 


Alston  Ellis, 
president  from 
1901  to  1920 


m 


I  Ellis  Hall 
built  in  1902 


Gordy  Hall 
built  in  1912, 
renovated  in  1998 


Elmer  Bryan, 
1921  to  1934 


# 


1020. 


Peden  Stadium 

built  in  1929  Chubb  Hall 

_,,,  t.:--        built  in  1930 


Herman  James, 
1935  to  1943 


Walter  Gamertsfelder.  jjohn  Bak 
1943  to  1945  1945  to: 
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Cutler  Hall 
renovated  in  1! 


1950 


Hall,  (Hippingcr  Labs, 
Morton  Hall,  Alden  Librar\ 
and  the  Convocation  Center. 
Between  1969  and  1971,  the 
I  locking  Ri\  er  —  which  rej;- 
ularly  flooded  campus  —  was 
rerouted. 

"If  vou  look  at  Ohio 


Women 


The  Convocation  Center  is  packed  for  a  recent  commencement. 


University's  histor\',  half  the  campus 
was  constructed  durinji,  that  time,"  sa\s 
I^irector  of  I'acilities  Planning  John 
Kotowski. 

But  the  building  craze  soon  was  sec- 
ond-guessed. After  enrollment  peaked 
in  1970,  it  took  a  fast  dive.  Among  the 
reasons  were  the  social  unrest  of  the 
late  '60s,  increased  tuition  for  out-of- 
state  students  and  more  competition 
from  new  Ohio  schools.  Enrollment  fell 
to  12.000  by  197.S  and  fluctuated 
between  13,000  and  14,000  in  the  late 
'70s  and  early  'SOs. 

"It  was  a  troubled  campus,"  says 
Ping,  who  led  the  university  from  1975 
to  "94.  "There  was  a  kind  of  scorning  of 
institutions  during  that  time." 

Only  60  percent  of  residence  halls 
were  occupied,  and  many  were  closed, 
torn  down  or  converted  to  house  such 
programs  as  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  and  the  Russ  College  of 
Kngineering  and  Technology. 

■Suffering  financially  from  the  loss  of 
students,  the  uni\ersity  created  an  edu- 
cational plan  and  made  key  leadership 
changes  in  the  mid-  to  late  '70s. 

"There  was  a  drawing  together  of  fac- 
ulty and  staff,"  Ping  says.  "We  got  new 
leadership  in  the  admissions  program 
and  we  turned  aroimd  with  the  right 
leadership  in  residence  hall  quality-of- 
lifc  issues.  We  addressed  the  debt  ser- 
\  ice  and  began  a  capital  campaign." 

Pri\ate  fimd-raising  began  in  1945 
w  hen  President  Baker  created  The 
Ohio  I'niversity  I'und,  now  The  Ohio 
University  Foundation.  The  first  fimd 
drive,  the  Sesquiccntennial  Campaign, 
raised  more  than  $400,000  in  the  '50s. 

By  the  '70s,  the  universiry-  had  creat- 
ed a  full-fledged  de\  elopment  office, 
and  the  four-year  1804  Campaign  raised 
$14  million  by  the  decade's  end.  The 
Third  (Century  (Campaign  was  launched 
in  19,S,S  to  bolster  academic,  cultural. 


athletic  and  recreational  programs.  B\ 
199,1.  $l,i2  million  was  raised. 

I 'he  next  campaign,  Glidden  says, 
will  be  tied  to  the  uni\ersity's  bicen- 
tennial in  2004.  Among  his  priorities 
for  donations  are  keeping  and  drawing 
top  faculty  through  endowed  chairs 
and  named  professorships. 

Nice  President  for  I'niversity 
.Advancement  Leonard  Raley  says 
donors'  generosity  has  boosted  the 
endowment  to  $206  million,  placing 
the  uni\ersity  65th  among  the  nation's 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

"The  successful  development 
efforts  here  o\er  the  years  really 
have  transformed  Ohio  I'niversity," 
Raley  says,  pointing  to  the  support 
private  giving  has  provided  for 
undergraduate  teaching,  graduate 
studies  and  research.  Donor-funded 
scholarships  help  the  university 
attract  the  best  students. 

These  scholars  and  their  peers 
comprise  nearly  20,000  Athens  cam- 
pus students  and  another  8,000  on 
fi\e  regional  campuses. 

To  help  ensure  the  success  of 
those  who  will  follow  in  the  coming 
century,  the  university  has 
embarked  on  an  ambitious  building 
program.  New  life  sciences  and 
biochemistry  research  facilities 
recently  were  approved  by  the  uni- 
versity's Board  of  Trustees.  Build- 
ings on  The  Ridges,  the  former 
mental  hospital  property  acquired  in 
1988,  are  being  renovated  for  a  new 
child-care  facility,  leadership  pro- 
gram and  training  center. 

[Despite  such  progress,  officials  want 
to  maintain  the  intimate  setting  that 
students  and  alumni  say  is  important. 

"I  want  to  continue  to  help  foster 
the  notion  that  we  look  like  a  smaller 
campus,  but  we're  a  big-time  player  in 
the  uni\crsit\  arena,"  Kotowski  savs. 


The  women  of  Ohio  LIni\ersity 
have  challenged  traditions  and  even 
foes  throughout  the  20th  century  in 
their  quest  for  equal  treatment  and 
opportunity.  And  while  there  is  still 
ground  to  co\er,  they  have  made 
tremendous  strides. 

Today,  a  woman  serves  as  provost, 
the  university's  chief  academic  officer. 
Fi\e  of  12  Athens  campus  deans  are 
women.  Seventeen  of  21  Cutler 
.Scholars  are  women.  Five  women 
were  among  the  six  individuals  most 
recently  inducted  into  the  Ohio 
University  .Athletics  Hall  of  Fame. 

When  the  century  began,  just  27 
years  after  the  university  graduated 
its  first  female  student.  90  women 
w  ere  enrolled.  Fhe  number  of 
women  grew  steadily  each  year,  sur- 
passing that  of  men  for  the  first  time 
in  1909,  when  there  were  334  female 
and  317  male  students.  'Fhe  ratio  of 
women  to  men  fluctuated  with 
national  and  world  events  —  the 
Depression,  World  War  II,  passage  of 
the  GI  Bill  —  although  women  have 
held  a  slight  edge  since  1988. 

One  of  the  most 
memorable 
women  from  the 
first  half  of  the 
centun.-  was  Irma 
I  \'oigt,  dean  of 
I  women  from  1913 
I  to  1945.  Alumni  of 
S  the  '30s  and  '40s 
I  still  talk  about  the 
I  sight  of  Noigt  and 
'  her  dog.  Lady, 
crossing  campus. 
Among  Voigt's 
legacies  was  the  Women's  League, 
intended  to  foster  camaraderie  among 
female  students.  All  campus  women 
w  ere  members  of  the  league,  which 
existed  until  the  early  1960s.  Acti\ities 
mirrored  trends  of  the  day,  but  includ- 
ed skits,  parties,  dances  and  fashion 
exhibitions  "to  show  the  new  coeds 
the  styles  worn  on  campus." 

In  the  '50s  and  '60s,  women  began 
to  challenge  the  often  paternalistic 


Irma  Voigt,  dean  of  women 
from  1913  to  1945. 


<er  Center 
It  in  1953 


Women  are  entering  the  sciences  in  greater  numbers. 

rules  that  dictated  tlieir  hcliiuior.  '"( llos- 
inn  hours,"  residence  hall  curfews  that 
applied  only  to  women,  were  among  the 
most  controversial. 

"The  dean  of  men  said  he  didn't  ha\e 
to  have  closing  hours  because  when  the 
women  had  to  go  in,  the  men  did,  too," 
says  former  Dean  of  Women  Deppen. 

Closing  hours  were  eased  through  the 
years,  although  this  and  other  practices 
of  "in  loco  parentis"  didn't  die  w  ithout  a 
fight.  It  wasn't  imtil  1968  that  closing 
hours  were  eliminated  for  senior  women 
who  had  their  parents'  permission  or 
were  21.  Hours  for  underclassmen  fol- 
lowed in  succeeding  years. 

The  women's  movement  and  affirma- 
tive action  mandates  helped  force 
progress  for  women.  In  1971,  President 
Claude  Sowle  asked  graduate  student 
Beverly  Price  to  assess  the  status  of 
campus  women.  The  next  spring,  he 
named  her  to  lead  the  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  Programs,  a  mo\'e  that  kept 
Price's  name  at  the  forefront  of  efforts 
for  women  and  minorities  until  1975. 

Price  compiled  the  university's  affir- 
mative action  plan,  which  laid  out  poli- 
cies on  employment  and  set  numerical 
goals  for  hiring  women  and  minorities. 
Bolstering  her  work  and  sparking 
advances  for  women,  particularly  in  ath- 
letics, was  Congress'  passage  in  1972  of 
Title  IX,  which  banned  sexual  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs. 

In  a  1975  report  to  then-President 
Harry  Crewson,  Price  listed  as  major 
victories  a  campus  child  care  facility  and 
hiring  policies  that  replaced  the  "old 
boy  system  under  which  positions  were 
filled  largely  through  the  personal  con- 
tacts of  current  employees." 

One  change  that  generated  strong 
feelings  was  the  1975  reversal  of  a  policy 
allowing  only  men  to  participate  in  the 
band.  The  band  went  all-male  in  1967, 
adopting  the  name  The  110  Marching 
Men  and  a  distinctive  style  that  its 


director  at  the  time  said  was  too  stren- 
uous for  women. 

The  salaries  and  distribution  of 
women  among  faculty  ranks  was  an 
area  Price  cited  as  still  needing  atten- 
tion in  the  mid-197()s,  and  some 
bcliexe  remains  a  concern  today. 

In  fall  1971,  before  a  concerted  affir- 
mative action  effort,  about  9  percent  of 
faculty  members  dSl  of  881)  were 
wcimen.  By  1975,  that  percentage  had 
(.limbed  to  about  15  percent  (124  of 
S()2)  despite  a  decline  in  faculty.  Today, 
32  percent  of  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers are  women.  They  remain  concen- 
trated in  the  lower  faculty  ranks,  mak- 
ing up  17  percent  of  full  professors,  29 
percent  of  associate  professors  and  42 
percent  of  assistant  professors. 

The  average  salary  of  a  full  professor 
today  is  $78,331  among  men  and 
$69,092  among  women.  The  gap  is 
smaller  among  associate  professors 
($58,101  for  men  and  $54,182  for 
women)  and  narrower  yet  for  assistant 
professors  ($46,143  and  $44,683). 

Ping,  who  now  directs  the  Cutler 
Scholars  Program,  says  balance  is  being 
achieved  as  more  women  enter  fields 
traditionally  dominated  by  men. 

"You're  not  going  to  ha\e  women  in 
faculrs'  positions  until  you  have  women 
moving  through  Ph.D.  programs,"  Ping 
says  of  the  challenges  of  hiring  female 
faculty  in  the  1970s  and  '80s.  "Look  at 
the  Cutler  Scholars.  We  ha\e  three 
women  who  will  end 
up  getting  Ph.D.s  in 
the  sciences." 

Several  women 
sen'ed  in  top  posts 
during  Ping's  tenure, 
including  Carol 
Harter,  the  universi 
ty's  first  female  vice 
president  and  now 
president  of  the  Chinese  students  pose  for 

University  of  Nevada,  Las  \egas. 

Today,  women  make  up  47.5  percent 
of  campus  administrators.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1999,  they  represented 
57  percent  of  the  administrators  hired. 

Still,  challenges  remain. 

"It  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  will 
and  acceptance,"  says  William  Smith, 
executive  assistant  to  the  president  for 
institutional  equity.  "There  are  areas  of 
the  university  where  there  is  a  robust 
percentage  of  women.  But  in  situations 
where  it's  male  dominated,  the  resis- 
tance to  change  is  slower.  It's  some- 
thing we're  working  on." 


Diversity 


In  1950,  Frank  Underwood  raised  the 
bar  when  he  became  one  of  the  first 
African  Americans  to  earn  a  full  football 
scholarship  at  Ohio  University. 

.Still,  he  faced  the  racism  that  per\aded 
much  of  .America  during  the  '50s. 

"I  remember  that  barbers  in  Athens 
wouldn't  cut  our  hair,"  says  Underwood, 
B.SCOM  '54,  one  of  a  handful  of  African- 
American  students  on  campus  at  the 
time.  "There  was  this  second-class  citi- 
zen feeling  that  you  didn't  belong.  But 
you  learned  to  o\'ercome." 

Underwood's  experience  reflected  the 
sting  of  racial  segregation  before  '60s 
civil  rights  legislation.  And  although 
Ohio  University  continues  to  face  mul- 
ticultural issues  today,  llnderwood's 
example  shows  how  far  campus  has 
come  in  half  a  centurs'. 

"When  I  was  on  campus,  there  wasn't 
one  black  professor  or  staff  person,"  he 
says.  "Things  have  changed  quite  a  bit." 

The  20th  century  has  seen  Ohio 
University  mature  on  matters  regarding 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  religion,  disabili- 
ties and  sexual  orientation.  Today, 
instead  of  shunning  diversity,  the  institu- 
tion embraces  differences  inherent  in 
even,-  individual  and  culture. 

"We  want  students  to  understand 
respect  for  other  people,  not  just  toler- 
ance but  respect,"  Glidden  says.  "You 
don't  teach  people  that  unless  they  live 
and  learn  in  an 
environment  where 
you  have  a  healthy 
i  mix  of  people." 
I      Ohio  University's 
%  multicultural  histo- 
I  n,  began  earlier 
1  than  that  of  many 
I  institutions.  In 
*  1828,  the  campus 
a  photo  in  1911.  became  one  of  the 

nation's  first  to  graduate  an  African- 
American  man.  "The  first  international 
student  graduated  in  1895.  By  1900, 
three  African  Americans  had  served  as 
trustees.  Other  firsts  soon  followed:  An 
African-American  organization  was 
founded  on  campus  in  1915  and  the 
first  African-American  woman  graduat- 
ed in  1916. 

But  many  of  these  inroads,  however 
progressive  for  their  time,  occurred  dur- 
ing a  period  when  Jim  Crow  laws  isolated 
minorities.  African-American  students 
weren't  permitted  to  live  in  residence 
halls  and  were  refused  service  by  certain 
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Athens  restaurants  and  mo\  ic  theaters. 

John  Baker  was  one  of  the  university's 
first  presidents  to  take  a  stand  on  racial 
inequities.  In  a  quiet  way.  he  imprc)\ed 
conditions  for  minority  students  during 
the  "4()s  and  '50s,  including  confronting 
local  barbers  to  halt  discriminaton,-  prac- 
tices. Baker  also  began  globalizing  cam- 
pus by  offering  scholarships  to  interna- 
tional students  and  creating  overseas 
education  programs. 

"John  Baker 
brought  a  sophisti- 
cated understand- 
ing of  international 
relations  and  the 
role  education 
plays  in  building 
bridges  of  under- 
standing with  other 
countries,"  says 
Josep  Rota,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center 
I  for  International 
i  Studies. 

Ilnorlty  students  socialize  on  the         I"  '^^e  eariy  '60s 
ollege  Green.  —  on  the  cusp  of 

the  Civil  Rights  Act  —  more  steps  were 
taken  to  diversify  campus  under 
President  Alden.  Ohio  University  was 
one  of  the  state's  first  colleges  to  recruit 
from  predominantly  African-American 
high  schools.  Residence  halls  were  being 
integrated,  and  the  first  African- 
American  professor  was  hired  in  1963. 

Alden  became  an  advocate  for  the 
grov\ing  minority  population  —  not  only 
on  campus,  but  in  Athens. 

"Many  of  the  townspeople  were  not 
terribly  excited  about  ha\ing  more  black 
students,  and  we  had  to  administer  \  cr\ 
vigorously  the  off-campus  housing  pro- 
gram to  make  sure  students  were  treated 
equally,"  Alden  says. 

Later  in  the  '60s,  while  N'ietnam 
protests  engulfed  much  of  the  student 
body,  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
assassination  of  King  fueled  political 
activism  among  African-American  stu- 
dents on  campus.  They  began  demand- 
ing solutions  to  racial  tension  and  called 
for  multicultural  course  offerings. 

The  outer,  prompted  the  creation  of  a 
Black  .Studies  Institute  in  1969  and  later 
the  Lindlcy  Hall  Student  Center  for 
multicultural  programming. 

A  concentrated  effort  to  recruit  both 
minority  students  and  employees  began 
in  the  early  '70s  with  the  development 
of  an  affirmative  action  program.  In  1972, 
just  2  percent  of  faculty  and  administra- 
tors were  African  American  compared  to 


S  percent  of  undergraduates. 

Recruitment  efforts  began  to  pay  off 
within  the  uni\'ersity's  workforce  during 
the  next  two  decades.  Since  1980,  the 
number  of  minority  tenure-track  faculty 
has  risen  from  8  percent  (53)  to  about  12 
percent  (94).  The  number  of  minority 
administrators  has  climbed  from  7  per- 
cent (30  administrators)  in  1980  to  10 
percent  (103)  today. 

However,  multicultural  student  enroll- 
ment hasn't  seen  the  same  progress. 

Since  1980,  undergraduate  minority 
enrollment  —  including  Native 
Americans,  African  Americans,  Asians 
and  Hispanics  —  has  bounced  between 
800  and  900  students,  or  5  percent  to  7 
percent  of  the  student  population. 

"The  institution's  mission  is  to  edu- 
cate our  students,  and  diversity'  is  a  reali- 
ty that  we  need  to  prepare  them  for," 
says  Smith  of  the  Institutional  Equity 
Office.  "I  think  we  are  well-positioned 
now  to  make  that  occur." 

A  Synergy  Team  of  administrators  and 
students  was  created  this  school  year  to 
bolster  minority  recruitment.  The  team 
is  working  to  increase  the  number  of 
minorities  in  this  fall's  freshman  class, 
and  representatives  are  making  visits  to 
high  schools  in  20  major  cities. 

The  university  also  is  stretching  its 
reputation  throughout  the  world.  Today, 
the  uni\ersit>'  draws  more  than  1,000 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
from  around  the  globe  and  sends  about 
550  Athens  students  abroad  every  year. 

When  llnderwood  visits  campus  now, 
he's  pleased  to  see  how  the  university 
reflects  nearly  ever^'  ethnicity.  But  he 
doesn't  forget  the  past. 

"We  still  have  a  ways  to  go  in  terms  of 
many  of  these  areas,"  he  says.  "As  soon 
as  you  stop  moving  forward,  you're  in  a 
position  to  go  backward." 

These  stories  only  scratch  the  surface. 
Hundreds  of  other  anecdotes  of  success- 
es, hard  lessons  and  unforgettable  mem- 
ories arc  stored  within  the  collecti\e 
mind  of  the  imixersity  family. 

•Spurred  by  new  technology,  a  strong 
academic  program  and  a  growing 
reputation,  Ohio  University's  future 
holds  great  promise.  We'll  sec  w  here 
the  next  century  takes  us.  ES 

.Ui/iiSi/  Ridri::  iiiiiiliint  editor  iiiift  M<in  Mid  Ciisa 
IS  editor  o/  Ohio  Today.  Assisting  with  reseairli  for  ihis 
story  were  George  Bain,  Sheppard  Black,  Bill  Kiiiiok 
and  Doug  MrCahe  of  Alden  l.ihrary's  Airhivcs  and 
.Sfieeial  Colleftions  dipailnunt. 


Regional  campus  system 
has  history  all  its  own 

By  Elirabeth  Alessio  ^ 

Athens  doesn't  have  a  corner  on  Ohio  University  his- 
tory. Lancaster,  Zanesviile,  Chillicothe,  St.  Clairsville  and 
Ironton  also  can  stal<e  a  claim. 

The  regional  campus  system's  history  reflects  an  era 
of  tremendous  expansion  for  Ohio  University,  both  in  stu- 
dent enrollment  and  geographic  outreach.  After  54 
years,  the  fivfrcampus  network  has  become  a  solid  tradi- 
tion of  higher  education,  serving  more  than  8,000  full- 
and  part-time  students. 

"I've  come  to  appreciate  how  each  campus  is  unique 
and  how  they've  developed  over  the  years,"  says  Vice 
President  for  Regional  Higher  Education  Charles  Bird.        , 
"Our  campuses  have  a  story  to  tell."  \ 

That  story  begins  I 
near  the  end  of  \ 
I  World  War  II.  The  : 
=  Athens  campus  had  | 
1  3,000  students  and  j 
I  —  thanks  to  the  Gl  i 
I  Bill  —  was  prepar-  j 
I  ing  for  an  influx  of  ' 
I  veterans  seeking  I 
A  groundbreaking  for  the  Zanesviile  college  educations.  | 
campus'  first  building  In  the  1960s.  With  space  beconrv  j 
ing  tighter,  President  John  Baker  acted  quickly  and  had  ; 
barracks  built  on  East  Green  for  more  student  housing.  ' 
But  he  knew  long-term  facilities  would  be  needed.  ) 

So  Baker  proposed  the  idea  of  creating  campuses  in    ; 
the  southern  Ohio  communities  many  veterans  called 
home:  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe  and  Zanesviile.  The  idea 
was  for  veterans  to  begin  classes  at  the  regional  can> 
puses  and  finish  their  degrees  in  Athens. 

Although  the  university  had  offered  classes  in  the  out- 
lying area  earlier,  the  true  genesis  of  the  regional  cam- 
pus system  came  in  1946.  Because  the  university  could- 
n't afford  to  construct  buildings,  the  350  regional  cam- 
pus students  attended  evening  classes  in  high  schools. 
During  the  1950s,  three  more  campuses  opened  at  high 
schools  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ironton  and  Lancaster. 

Regional  campus  enrollment  began  to  climb  in  the 
1960s.  With  more  than  1,000  students,  programs  in 
Chillicothe,  Zanesviile,  St.  Clairsville  and  Lancaster 
moved  into  newly  constructed  buildings.  Modern  build- 
ings for  the  Ironton  campus  didn't  come  until  the  1980s, 
and  the  Portsmouth  campus  closed  in  1975. 

The  campuses  —  today  called  University  Centers  — 
still  have  a  primary  mission  of  providing  students  the 
first  two  years  of  instruction  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  are  offering  more  associate's,  four-year,  . 

graduate  and  professional  development  programs. 

Recent  grovrth  in  academic  options  has  matched  a 
surge  in  communication  technology.  The  university's 
microwave  and  compressed  video  systems  as  well  as 
the  Internet  allow  faculty  to  offer  distance-learning  cours- 
es to  students  on  the  Athens  and  regional  campuses. 

In  the  future.  Bird  sees  more  students  seeking  acade- 
mic and  work-related  programs  close  to  home. 

"I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  golden  age. 
Many  people  need  access  to  programs  that  will  help 
them  in  their  field  or  prepare  for  new  career  directions. 
We  should  be  in  a  good  position  to  meet  these  needs." 
Elizabeth  Alessio,  BSJ  '00,  writes  for  Ohm  Today. 
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Finding 


rthiir   Icniplctnii's  hcritaiic  Ikis 
eliideil  liini  tor  most  of  his  S4  \ cars. 
I, ike  nijin  AtrRan  Anicrieaiis  whose 
laniiK  stiiries  are  ohsenred  In  sla\er\,  lie 
has  nil  lecDnls  that  (.Ideiinieiit  iiKire  than 
two  generations  (it'liis  aneestrx.  And  an\ 
oral  liistop,  that  mis^lit  lia\e  existed  wlis 
silenced  when  'lenipleton's  father  tlied 
at  a  yoiins  a^c. 

So,  earlx'  in  lite,  he  decided  to  nianti- 
tactnre  his  own  version  (jf  what  it  means 
to  he  .1   Icnipleton.  He  found  a  job  as  a 
mail  carrier  in  his  hometown  of  Rcadint;, 
I'a.,  aiul  became  active  in  the  NAAdI', 
participatinji  in  Martin  Luther  Kin!j;jr."s 
March  on  Washington  in  I'^^fi.i  and 
cncouraf^ini;  schools  to  incorporate  black 
historv'  into  the  curriculum. 


freedom 


By  Melissa  Rake 

Connected  by  slavery 
nearly  200  years  ago, 
two  families  unravel 
their  shared  history 
with  university's  help 


Templeton  vvas  content  with  his  fami- 
ly, career  path  ami  a  communit\  that 
respecteii  the  solid  stance  he  took  on 
ci\  il  riii,lits. 

But  nothing;  prepared  him  for  his  first 
meetini;  in  l*^.*?*-)  with  (lonnie  I'erdreau, 
an  ( )hio  I  ni\  ersity  administrator  w  ho 
then  w.is  a  ,t;raduate  student  on  the 
Athens  campus.  I'erdreau  was  doing 
research  on  John  Newton  Templeton, 
Ohio  I  niversity's  first  African-American 
grLidiiate,  and  tracetl  the  alumnus"  roots 
to  his  oiiK  li\  ing  descendant:  a  postman 
named   Templeton  in  I'ennsyhania. 

In  one  aftern(j()n,  Templeton  discov- 
ered that  his  grcat-great-great-uncle 
John  Newton  'Templeton  became  the 
nation's  fourth  African  .Xmerican  to  gratl- 
uate  from  college  when  he  earned  a 
degree  from  Ohio  University  in  1<S2S. 

Kvcn  more  surprising  was  the  historv 
that  Perdreau  spoke  of  so  naturalK.  as  if 
it  were  her  own.  She  told  Templeton 
that  his  ancestors  were  .South  Oarolina 
slaves  w  ho  were  emancipated  aiul 
brought  to  Adams  County,  Ohio,  by 
their  ow  ners'  son,  v\  ho  enrolled  John 
\ev\ton   Templeton  at  Ohio  I'niversity. 


"I  couldn't  believe  it,"    lempleton 
savs.  "i'herc  never  was  am  mention 
about  this  in  our  famiK.  It  was  a  very 
strange  feeling,  know  ing  that  somebody 
ow  ned  our  familv  and  finding  out  about 
this  man  who  was  one  of  the  first  black 
men  to  graduate  Ironi  college.  " 

Templetons  initial  disbelief  and 
exhilaration  were  surpassed  only  when 
he  met  Jeff  Williamson,  a  descendant 
of  his  family's  former  owners,  in 
October.  One  handshake  brought 
together  tv\o  himilies  connected 
through  slavery  nearly  200  years  ago. 

"It  was  an  increilible  experience," 
Templeton  says  of  the  first  time  he  met 
Willuuiison  and  his  wife.  Candy,  at  a 
hotel  m  (x)lumbus  the  day  before  their 
drive  to  Athens  for  Tlomecoming. 
"Growing  up  and  being  educated  in 
Pennsv  Iv  ania,  it  seemed  like  black  his- 
torv was  held  back  in  school,  and  I  final- 
K  got  a  sense  of  where  I  belonged." 

On  Oct.  23,  descendants  of  the 
'Templetcjns.  Williamsons  and  Martha 
Jane  lUinley  Blackburn,  Ohio 
I  niv  ersity 's  first  female  .African- 
.\merican  graduate,  watchcti  as 
Templeton-Blackburn  Alumni  Mem- 
orial Auditorium  v\lis  reeleilicateil  in 
honor  of  the  two  historv  makers.   The 
event  also  celebr.ited  the  reopening  of 
the  .uulitorium.  which  was  closed  for 
two  vcars  while  iiiulergoing  a  $,S.iS  mil- 
lion rcnov  atioii. 

"It's  quite  a  trii)ute,"  says  'Temple- 
ton's  daughter,  Shirlev  .McKissack  of 
I -OS  Angeles,  who  traveled  to  .Athens  for 
the  ev  ent  w  ith  her  father  and  daughter, 
Rochclle  McKissack.  "The  fact  that  the 
lempleton  name  will  be  a  part  of  Ohio 
I  niversitv  forever,  for  all  time  now,  in 
honor  of  the  first  black  male  graduate  ... 
what  can  \(iu  say?  We  are  just  in  awe. 
We  cm't  belicv  c  this  rich  heritage  that 
wc  hav  e  now.  " 

Mariska  Jones  of  ( Charleston,  W.\a., 
meanw  hile,  is  basking  in  the  legacy  left 
b\  her  great-grandmother,  Martha  Jane 
1  lunlev  Blackburn,  who  graduated  from 
Ohio  I'niversity  in  1916. 

Blackburn,  w  ho  died  si,\  years  ago, 
taught  at  Central  State  I'niversity  and 
later  .it  Washington  High  .School  in 
Lond.in,  W.\a. 

"I've  always  been  proud  of  my  great- 
grandmother,  but  it  never  hit  me  how 
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'Some  black 
families  don't 
want  to  have 
anything  to  do 
with  their 
slave  heritage 
and  have 
changed  their  last  names  because 
they  were  forced  to  take  their 
owners' names.  Some  white  fami- 
lies probably  are  ashamed  they 
were  connected  to  slavery.  That's 
what  makes  this  so  amazing. " 

—  Connie  Perdreau 


OPPOSITE  PAGE:  Arthur  Templeton. 
CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LER: 
Templeton  and  Jeff  Williamson  greet  one 
another  during  the  rededication  of 
Memorial  Auditorium;  Shirley 
McKissack;  (first  row,  from  left)  Mariska 
Jones,  Templeton,  Shirley  McKissack 
and  Rochelle  McKissack,  (second  row) 
Ralph  Amos  of  Alumni  Relations, 
Gretchen  Stephens  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Occasions,  Janice  Edwards  of 
Student  Affairs,  Trustee  Pat  Ackerman 
and  Candy  and  Jeff  Williamson. 


many  people  ha\e  so  much  respect  for 
her  and  what  she  did,"  Jones  says. 
"Now  I  feel  1  am  somebody,  I  came 
from  somebody,  and  I  need  to  carry  her 
legacy  on." 

It's  this  same  kind  of  loyalty  for  lin- 
eage that  prompted  Williamson  to  con- 
tact Perdreau  in  the  early  1990s  about 
his  family's  connection  to  the  Temple- 
tons.  An  amateur  historian,  Williamson 
wanted  to  talk  to  Perdreau  about  how 
his  great-great-great-grandfather, 
Presbyterian  minister  and  abolitionist 
William  Williamson,  brought  the 
Templctons  to  Ohio  after  his  parents 
emancipated  the  nine-member  family 
in  their  will  in  1813. 

Perdreau,  who  by  then  had  been 
studying  the  Templeton  history  for 
nearly  20  years,  could  sense  that  a 
uni(|uc  reunion  awaited. 

"Most  black  Americans  don't  know 
much  about  their  families'  owners  and 
vice  versa,"  she  says.  "Naturally,  it  can 
be  sensitive.  Some  black  families  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
sknc  heritage  and  have  changed  their 
last  names  because  they  were  forced  to 
take  their  owners'  names.  Some  white 
families  probably  are  ashamed  they 
were  connected  to  sla\'ers'.  That's  what 
makes  this  so  amazing." 

Perdreau  kept  in  touch  with  the  two 
families  for  several  years  and  made 
arrangements  for  them  to  begin  corre- 
sponding by  mail.  Then  university  offi- 
cials made  a  bold  decision  to  bring  the 


families  together  during  Homecoming 
Weekend  '99. 

for  Williamson,  the  meeting  was 
historical,  finally  putting  his  years  of 
research  into  perspective. 

"Ever  since  I  learned  about  the 
Templetons  from  my  family  history,  I've 
wanted  to  meet  them,"  says  Williamson, 
who  li\es  in  Twin  Cities,  Minn.  "It's 
just  made  histors'  come  alive,  and  it's 
wonderful  that  modern-day  people  can 
talk  about  things  in  the  past  and  learn 
both  sides  of  what  went  on." 

Discussing  slavery  hasn't  been  diffi- 
cult for  either  family,  but  the  reunion 
evoked  some  emotion  about  this  dis- 
concerting era  of  American  history. 

"I  was  saying  to  some  of  my  friends 
before  wc  came  to  Athens,  'We  are 
about  to  meet  the  family  who  owned 
us,'"  Shirley  McKissack  says.  "And  yet 
w  hen  we  met  them,  they  were  very 
warm  and  gracious.  What's  made  it 
inspiring  is  that  the  Williamsons  saw  the 
need  and  commitment  to  educate  and 
free  my  ancestors.  We  commend  the 
Williamsons  for  having  the  foresight  to 
stand  behind  their  convictions." 

Williamson  is  proud  of  the  bra\ery  his 
ancestors  exhibited  in  educating  the 
Templetons  during  a  time  —  long 
before  the  (]i\  il  War  and  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  —  when  teaching 
slaves  to  read  and  write  was  illegal.  In 
fact,  some  Williamson  family  members 
were  arrested  and  fined  for  educating 
their  slaves. 


"It  bothers  me  that  my  family  was 
ever  involved  in  slavery,  but  I  am  very 
proud  that  they  educated  and  freed 
their  slaves,"  Williamson  says.  "They 
were  great  Christians,  and  I  think 
they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  slavery 
was  wrong." 

The  Templetons  hope  the  rededica- 
tion of  Memorial  Auditorium  in  honor 
of  the  university's  first  African- 
American  male  and  female  graduates 
sends  a  message  that  black  history  is 
important. 

"When  you  think  of  incidents  as 
recent  as  having  a  man  dragged  behind 
a  truck  in  1999,  1  wonder,  have  we  real- 
ly advanced.^"  McKissack  asks.  "It  is 
still  a  part  of  day-to-day  living.  But  ges- 
tures like  this  —  naming  buildings  and 
having  scholarships  and  memorials  put 
up  to  honor  those  who  have  gone  ahead 
of  us  —  communicate  both  black  histo- 
ry and  our  struggle." 

For  the  Templetons,  part  of  that  his- 
tory began  when  John  Newton 
Templeton  graduated  from  college  and 
decided  to  teach  newly  emancipated 
slaves  how^  to  read  and  write  in 
Pittsburgh.  And  although  Arthur 
Templeton  for  many  years  was  denied 
his  rich  heritage,  he  sees  that  the  life 
he's  created  for  himself  mirrors  that  of 
his  ancestors  more  than  he  ever  could 
have  imagined. 

"This  revelation  still  makes  me  sit 
back  and  wonder,"  he  says.  CD 

Melissa  Rake  is  assistant  editor  o/Ohio  Today. 
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Vintage  clothing  collection 
reflects  spirit  of  regional  culture 


By  Melissa  Rake 
Photography  by  Rick  Fatica 


TOP  :  ■         Sky 
Cone  (left)  and  her 
student  assistant, 
Courtney  Keys,  in 
one  of  the  Tupper 
Hall  rooms  where 
vintage  clothes  are 
stored.  A 

photo  of  Ada  Wick- 
ham  O'Bleness  dur- 
ing her  Ohio  Univer- 
sity graduation  in 
1898.  The 

O'Bleness  dress  as  it 
looks  today. 


tanding  among  rows  of 
s  and  fabric  layered  with 
crinkled  white  paper,  .Sky  Cone 
surveys  her  makeshift 
museum  of  clothes.  .Some- 
thing tiny,  hke  the  glint  of  a 
jeweled  button  or  a  piece  of 
lace  that's  escaped  the  folds 
of  a  dress,  often  sparks  a 
forgotten  story  that  catches 
her  breath. 

This  time,  her  eyes  land 
on  an  opened  box  of  slight- 
ly yellowed,  frilly  fabric. 

"Look  at  this,"  C^one 
says,  pulling  from  the  box  a 
delicate  turn-of-the-centiuy 
dress  Ada  Wickham 
O'Bleness  wore  for  her 
graduation  from  Ohio 
University  in  1898. 

"I  had  a  really  odd  expe- 
rience with  this  dress,"  she 
says,  raising  an  eyebrow.  "It 
was  being  displayed  at  the 
Kennedy  Museum  of  Art. 
One  sunny  day  at  the 
gallery  when  the  light  was 


just  right,  I  saw  the  dress  on  one 
of  those  headless  mannequins, 
and  it  just  glowed  like  she  was 
floating  on  air.  I  really  coiddn't 
belie\e  it. 

"There's  such  a  karma  about 
clothes,  where  they've  been  and 
w  lio's  worn  them." 

Curator  of  Ohio  llniversity's 
Mary  C.  Doxsee  Historical 
Costumes  and  Textiles  Collection, 
Cone  is  fascinated  with  the  past 
lives  of  old  clothes.  Their  stories 
stay  locked  in  her  mind  until  she 
hea\  es  open  the  wooden  doors  to 
two  Tupper  Hall  classrooms  and 
begins  rilling  through  the  neatly 
folded  garments,  their  old-attic 
smell  igniting  instant  anecdotes. 

"Somewhere  in  here  is  a  1910 
white  wool  wedding  dress  that  was 
foimd  wrapped  around  a  leaky 
pipe  imderneath  a  laboratory  sink 
on  the  third  floor,"  Cone  says,  her 
eyes  searching  the  labeled  boxes 
stacked  floor  to  ceiling.  "It  was 
found  w  hen  the  imi\ersity  was 
doing  reno\"ations.  C^an  you  imag- 
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inc.-  that?  It  probabh'  remained 
preserved  because  it  was  wrapped 
so  tightly." 

Cone,  an  assistant  professor  of 
retail  merchandising,  inherited 
the  clothing  collection  —  and 
many  of  its  charming  stories  — 
from  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
of  Home  Economics  Mary  C. 
Doxsee,  who  started  the  clothing 
archive  47  years  ago. 

Doxsee  became  Cone's  mentor 
during  the  late  1970s  and  early 
'iSOs  w  hen  C^one  was  earning  her 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
home  economics  at  Ohio 
University.  When  Doxsee  retired 
in  1982,  Cone  gladly  took  o\er 
the  collection. 

"We  were  quite  close,"  Cone 
says  of  her  relationship  with 
Doxsee,  who  has  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. "Her  commitment  to  the 
collection  was  inspiring,  and  she 
was  a  meticuloLis  researcher.  In 
class,  she  would  tell  these  won- 
derful stories  about  fashion." 

When  Doxsee  began  teaching 


lothing  is  a  viable  artifact,  as  much  as  Egyptian 
mummies  in  a  museum.  Sociologists  say  if  you  want 
to  learn  about  a  culture  and  its  people,  look  at  its 
apparel.  Clothing  says  so  much."  —  Sky  Cone 


FROM  LEFT:  A  woman's  summer  Marine 
Corps  uniform  from  1942:  a  tuxedo  from 
the  '30s  once  worn  by  Samuel  Black, 
father  of  Special  Collections  Librarian 
Sheppard  Black;  and  a  1910  wool  wed- 
ding gown  that  was  found  wrapped 
around  a  sink  pipe  in  Tupper  Hall. 
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A  silk  chiffon  afternoon 
tea  dress  from  the  '20s. 


at  Ohio  University  in  1953,  she 
discovered  a  university-owned 
collection  containing  about  a 
dozen  items  of  historic  clothing, 
says  Doxsee's  husband,  Ohio 
University  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  Gifford  Doxsee. 

"She  slowly  started  building 
the  collection,"  he  says.  *'Wc  did 
a  lot  of  traveling,  and  if  she 
found  something,  she'd  buy  it. 
And  we  had  friends  who  gave  us 
things.  Then  her  students  and 
people  in  the  community  began 
giving  her  clothes  they  found  in 
closets  and  attics  when  there  was 
a  death  in  the  family." 

Today's  2,000-piece  collection 
runs  the  gamut  of  fashion  history: 
military  uniforms  from  \\orld  War 
I  through  the  Vietnam  era,  valu- 
able Mariano  Fortuny  dresses 
with  pleats  that  never  fade. 
Depression-era  working  clothes, 
polyester  leisure  suits  from  the 
'70s,  baby  clothes  from  the  early 
1900s,  expensive  textiles  from 
abroad,  interesting  hats,  old 
corsets  and  undergarments,  even 
a  busty  1914  mannequin  and 
pattern  books  from  the  1930s. 


A  fur  ocelot  coat  purchased  at  Foster's 
University  Shop  in  Athens  In  the  '40s. 


Although  the  vintage  cloth 
ing  collection  is  diverse. 
Cone  prefers  to  call  the 
majority  of  its  contents 
"common-folk"  wear. 

"Most  of  the  donations 
have  come  from  people  in 
the  area,"  Cone  says. 
"That's  what  separates  us 
from  many  of  the  larger, 
more  metropolitan  cloth- 
ing collections.  It  is  a 
microcosm  of  southeast- 
ern Ohio  culture,  and 
we  can  all  relate  to  it 
and  remember  w  hen 
our  parents  and 
grandparents  wore 
these  clothes." 

Stories  of  how  the  clothes  sur 
faced  add  to  the  regional  fhuor 
of  the  collection.  Examples 
include  Ci\'il  War  parade  imi- 
forms  found  stuffed  in  hay-co\  - 
ered  boxes  in  a  local  barn  and  a 
gaudy,  salmon-colored  '70s  ha 
ter  dress  discovered  by  a  daugh- 
ter in  her  late  mother's  closet  in 
Ironton,  Ohio. 

Clothing  is  a  valuable  part  of 
history  that  reflects  the  culture 


Boots  from  the  late  1800s;  a  Moroccan  hat;  Ada 
WIckham  O'Bleness'  umbrella;  a  woman's  hat 
from  the  1930s. 


A  mid-  to  late 
1800s  wedding  bodice 
worn  by  the  grandmother 
of  Lorraine  Myers,  wife  of 
Trustee  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Family  Medicine  Frank 
Myers.  Myers' 

grandmother,  Sara  Jane 
Ihrke,  wearing  the  bodice 
in  a  wedding  photo  with 
her  husband,  Louis  Ihrke. 
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A  woman's  '60s  wedding  kaftan  from  Morocco. 


of  the  time  and  inevitably  cycles 
back  into  present-day  fashions, 
wlicther  it's  a  pair  of  saddle 
shoes  or  a  dress  worn  by  Princess 
Diana,  Cone  says. 

"Clothing  is  a  viable  artifact,  as 
much  as  Egyptian  mimimies  in  a 
museum.  Sociologists  say  if  you 
w  ant  to  learn  about  a  culture  and 
its  people,  look  at  its  apparel. 
Clothing  says  so  much." 

Much  of  Cone's  appreciation 
for  clothing  history  was  inherited 
from  the  collection's  founder, 
(jiffcjrd  Doxsee  remembers  his 
wife's  contagious  enthusiasm  for 
the  past. 

"Mary  had  a  deep,  personal 
interest  in  history,"  Doxsee  says. 
"She  was  interested  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  clothing  pat- 
terns and  cultural  dimensions, 
and  she  was  absolutely  delighted 
that  one  of  her  own  students  has 
that  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  for 
clothing  history." 

Cone  would  like  to  see  the 
Doxsee  collection  housed  in  a 


The  '70s  halter  dress  found  by  a  daughter  in  her 
late  mother's  closet. 


conservation  center  for  regional 
dress  and  is  seeking  grants  to  move 
the  collection  to  a  larger  area,  such 
as  a  space  near  the  Kennedy 
Museum  of  Art  on  The  Ridges. 

Her  dream  is  to  see  the  collec- 
tion displayed  regularly  and  used 
as  an  educational  tool  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Human  and 
Consumer  Sciences  as  well  as 
chemistry  majors  interested  in  tex- 
tile science. 

"I'd  love  to  have  a  space  where 
people  could  work  on  textiles  and 
folks  could  come  in  and  watch  us," 
Cone  says.  "We  could  sell  repro- 
ductions of  old  patterns  and  keep  a 
running  display  of  clothes  going. 
I'd  even  like  to  conduct  seminars 
on  textile  conservation  and  preser- 
vation. I'd  just  really  like  to  see 
this  collection  grow." 

Perhaps  by  drawing  inspiration 
from  her  former  teacher  —  and  the 
aging  clothes  that  whisper  their 
stories  from  the  reaches  of  old  clos- 
ets —  she  will.  M 
Melissa  Rake  is  the  assistant  editor  of  Ohio  Today. 


To  donate  vintage  clothing  or  provide  financial  support  for  Ohio  University's  Mary  C. 
Doxsee  Historical  Costumes  and  Textiles  Collection,  call  Sky  Cone  at  (740)  593-2886. 


A  '70s  leisure  suit  once  owned  by 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Human 
and  Consumer  Sciences  Ernest  Stricklin. 


Tips  for  preserving  clothes 

•Vintage  clothes  are  best  pro- 
tected if  wrapped  in  washed, 
unbleached  muslin,  a  plain- 
woven  cotton  material  found  in 
most  fabric  stores. 

•Plastic  containers  can  be 
used  to  store  vintage  clothes  as 
long  as  the  clothes  are  wrapped 
in  muslin  first.  Don't  store 
clothes  in  wooden  or  cardboard 
containers.  Over  time,  wood 
produces  an  acid  that  stains. 

•Always  use  the  most  nonin- 
trusive  method  of  handling  and 
cleaning  old  clothing.  The  most 
gentle  process  is  dry  cleaning. 
H^  Source:  Sk\<  Cone 
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Photographs  by  Cliff  McCarthy 


Friendly  and  unassuming,  photographer  Cliff  McCarthy 
found  acceptance  among  the  people  of  post-war  Japan 


By  Mary  Alice  Casey 

A  young  girl  pauses,  resting  a  broom  of 
twigs  against  her  slender  body  as  a  pho- 
tographer captures  her  image  on  film. 

The  setting  is  Tokyo  in  late  1945.  The 
photographer  is  Air  Force  Sgt.  Cliff  Mc- 
Carthy, a  lab  technician  who  borrowed  his 
36th  Photo  Reconnaissance  Squadron's 
Speed  Graphic  camera  to  pass  the  days 
before  his  return  to  the  States.  The  girl  is 
one  of  the  ordinary  people  who  attracted 
McCarthy's  attention  —  and  lens. 

"It  is  not  the  stark  darkness  that  one  would 
expect  to  Hnd  right  after  the  war,"  says  Shane 
Jenkins,  BSJ  '82,  who  helped  organize  a  1998 
exhibit  of  McCarthy's  photos  in  Tokyo.  "It 
shows  children.  It  shows  possibility.  That  is 
the  story  of  Japan  after  Worid  War  II." 

Ironically,  it  is  a  story  that  McCarthy 
tucked  away  for  more  than  50  years. 

The  Rockford,  111.,  native  returned  to  art 


school  after  his  discharge  from  the  service  on 
Christmas  Eve  1945.  He  joined  the  Ohio 
University  School  of  Art  in  1958  and  taught 
on  campus  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Through  mutual  friends.  McCarthy  —  a 
professor  emeritus  who  lives  in  Athens  — 
met  Fred  Hams  in  1998.  Hams.  HON  '97.  is 
an  American  citizen  and  prominent  business- 
man living  in  Tokyo.  When  McCarthy  men- 
tioned his  long-ago  photo  excursion  and 
shared  a  few  prints.  Harris  suggested  the 
images'  inclusion  in  a  celebration  marking 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan. 

Forty-three  of  the  80  black-and-white 
images  McCarthy  shot  in  and  around  Tokyo 
were  included  in  the  exhibit,  which  will  be 
displayed  at  Ohio  University-Lancaster  in 
April.  His  subjects  —  a  farmer  with  whom 
McCarthy  shared  half  a  pack  of  Lucky 


Strikes,  children  playing  in  a  burned-out 
submarine  factory,  a  young  man  leading  an 
ox  past  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  Cadillac 
—  seemed  to  have  no  qualms  with  the 
American  GI  or  his  camera. 

"When  you  meet  face  to  face  it's  an  en- 
tirely different  thing  than  the  abstractness  of 
war."  he  says.  "The  humanity  that  we  all 
possess  emerges  immediately.  The  act  of 
photographing  them  was  one  of  friendship." 

McCarthy's  retirement  in  1991  has  given 
him  more  time  for  photography.  He's  made 
about  10  trips  to  Nicaragua,  always  to  pho- 
tograph everyday  people  and  always  with 
black-and-white  film. 

"Advanced  technology  oftentimes  is  too 
real."  he  says.  "It  renders  the  acmality  of  life 
with  too  much  accuracy  to  make  it  art." 

And  Cliff  McCarthy  is.  after  all,  an  artist. 

Man  Alire  Casey  is  editor  o/Otiio  Today. 
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PREVIOUS  PAGES:  A  young  girl 
sweeps  near  her  home  in  Chofu, 
a  Tokyo  suburb;  a  child  stands 
among  the  shadows.  THIS  PAGE 
(clockwise  from  top  left): 
McCarthy's  friend  Sgt.  Bill  Curly 
consults  a  phrase  book  while 
talking  to  a  woman  in  Tokyo;  a 
tinker  repairs  pans  at  his  Chofu 
shop;  children  assemble  outside 
a  Tokyo  train  station;  a  man 
walks  his  ox  past  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  car  outside  General 
Headquarters.  NEXT  PAGE:  A 
woman  in  common  war-time 
attire  (left)  visits  with  friends;  a 
farmer  holds  a  pack  of  Lucky 
Strikes  given  to  him  by 
McCarthy;  a  Tokyo  police  officer 
salutes  as  his  photo  is  taken; 
young  professionals  walk  home 
from  work  in  Tokyo;  boats  line 
the  harbor  of  Yokohama. 
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WWI  era  teacher  has  fond  memories  of  college  days 

University  recognizes  Lancaster  woman's  sacrifice 


By  Melissa  Rake 

arie  Creiglow  Bigham  felt  protect- 
ed from  the  horrors  of  World  War  I 
as  she  trained  to  be  a  teacher  at 
Ohio  llniversity  during  the  summer  of 
1919.  Her  only  connection  to  the  over- 
seas strife  was  her  brother,  who  mailed 
money  home  to  pay  for  her  tuition 
while  he  was  ser\'ing  in  the  w  ar. 

Bigham  told  him  she'd  eventually 
pay  him  back.  But  the  opportunity  for 
repayment  came  sooner  than  expected 
—  and  in  another  form  —  when  she 
left  the  Athens  campus  that  fall  to 
teach  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse. 
replacing  a  male  teacher  who  had  been 
drafted.  She  had  attended  Ohio 
Unixersity  for  just  two  semesters. 

"I  hated  to  leave,  but  I  loved  the 
children,  and  I  knew  they  needed  me," 
says  Bigham,  101,  who  has  lived  in  the 
same  Lancaster  farmhouse  for  70  years. 
"Since  then,  I've  always  gone  by  my 
Ohio  University  education.  I  thought  it 
was  a  wonderful  experience." 

After  teaching  for  a  year,  Bigham 
married  and  started  a  family,  never 
finding  a  chance  to  finish  her  degree. 
But  her  sacrifice  hasn't  gone 
unnoticed.  More  than  80 
years  after  she  left  Athens, 
Bigham  was  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  in 
December  by  the  universi- 
ty's College  of  Education. 

"The  College  of 
Education  is  honored  to  rec- 
ognize Marie  for  her  gener- 
ous sacrifice  during  World 
War  I,"  says  (College  of 
Education  Dean  James  Heap.  "It  nuist 
have  been  a  difficult  time,  and  the  fact 
that  Marie  put  the  needs  of  children 
before  her  own  exemplifies  v\hat  a  spe- 
cial person  she  is.  We  are  lucky  to  have 
someone  of  Marie's  character  associated 
with  the  College  of  Education." 


Marie  Bigham,  101,  left  Ohio  University  in  1919  to  teach  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse  to  replace  a  male 
teacher  who  had  been  drafted  to  serve  In  Worid  War  I.  Bigham's  high  school  graduation  photo. 


Bigham  was  surprised  the  university 
would  remember  her  with  the  award, 
which  was  framed  along  with  a  copy  of 
her  student  transcripts. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Bigham 
says.  "Seeing  this  takes  me 
back.  I  love  to  think  about  my 
college  days." 

Although  her  time  at  Ohio 
llniversity  was  brief  Bigham 
has  fond  memories  of  campus. 
.She  recalls  being  apprehensive 
about  the  first  train  ride  to 
Athens  from  her  hometown  of 
Amanda.  But  she  soon  became 
friends  with  12  young  women  she  lived 
with  in  a  home  they  rented.  At  the 
time,  enrollment  was  about  1,000  stu- 
dents and  tuition  was  $18  a  semester. 

"It  was  kind  of  scary  at  first,  but  there 
was  a  girl  who  was  one  y'ear  older  than 
me  who  showed  me  around,  and  that 


made  me  feel  much  better,"  she  says. 

During  her  first  few  weeks,  Bigham 
cjuickly  realized  that  her  favorite  subject 
was  English,  especially  poetrs'.  She  also 
enjoyed  obser\'ing  teachers  in  commun- 
ity classrooms. 

"We  had  to  go  once  a  week  to  a 
school  to  see  how  a  teacher  taught,"  she 
says.  "I  learned  so  much  from  them." 

Her  daughters,  Joan  Moore  and  Carol 
McLaughlin,  can  attest  to  that. 

"We  had  a  huge  blackboard  that  she 
taught  us  on  every  day  while  we  were 
grow  ing  up,"  Moore  says. 

But  Bigham's  education  entailed  more 
than  just  academics.  Ohio  I'niversity  is 
where  she  learned  to  waltz. 

"I  took  a  dance  class,"  she  says.  "I 
was  so  proud  that  I  could  come  back  to 
my  hometown  and  do  the  waltz. 
Everyone  was  so  impressed." 

Mtiissti  Riite  is  nssisranr  edilor  of  0\\\o  Today. 
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Producer  keeps  Grammys  going 

Alum  finds  life's  work  in  high-profile  awards  show 


By  Andrea  Caruso  Gibson 

[hen  Luciano  Pavarotti  got  sick 
'  and  couldn't  maice  it  to  the 
Grammy  Awards  two  years  ago, 
Ohio  University  alumnus  Ken 
Khrlich  got  the  call.  The  veteran 
television  producer  ran  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  Aretha  Franklin's 
tlressing  room,  took  a  deep  breath 
and  told  the  soul  diva  that  she 
would  have  to  fill  in  for  the  absent 
Italian  tenor.  Later  that  e\ening, 
franklin  belted  out  "Nessun 
Dornia"  on  live  television. 

for  Ehrlich,  BSJ  '64,  who's  been 
producing  the  famed  music  awards 
show  since  1980,  it  was  just  part  of 
the  job.  But  the  entertainment 
executive,  who  has  brought  singers 
ranging  from  Eric  Clapton  to  Celine 
Dion  to  the  small  screen,  nearly 
chose  a  quiet  university  town  over 
Hollywood. 

In  1972,  Khrlich  was  set  to  start 


work  in  Ohio  University's 

alumni  office  when  he  was 

offered  a  television  job  he 

couldn't  refuse.  He  doesn't 

regret  his  decision  because  it 

Lumched  a  three-decade  career    Ken  Ehrlich,  center,  with  Smokey  Robinson,  Gloria  Estefan,  Aretha 

in  the  entertainment  industry.      ''""''''"  ^"•'  ^'*°"  ^°''"- 


\^'orking  with  the  likes  of  Shania 
Twain,  Paul  Simon  and  James 
Brown  is  a  treat  for  the  Cleveland 
Heights  nati\e,  who  trained  as  a 
pianist  but  realized  he  wouldn't 
make  a  living  on  stage. 

"We've  established  a  long-term 
relationship  with  many  of  (the 
entertainers),  and  it  comes  out  of  a 
real  respect  I  have  for  what  they 
do,"  he  says. 

Ehrlich  lists  as  his  career  high- 
lights the  1980  Grammy  show  per- 
formance of  "\bu  Don't  Bring  Me 
Flowers"  by  Neil  Diamond  and 
Barbra  Streisand,  his  years  produc- 


ing the  tclc\  ision  music  drama 
"Fame"  and  Grammy  Awards  duets 
featuring  the  likes  of  Annie  Lennox 
and  Smokey  Robinson. 

"1  feel  \  ery  fortunate  because 
\\e'\ e  become  close  over  the  years 
with  a  lot  of  the  major  music  per- 
sonalities of  the  time,"  he  says. 

Andrea  Caruso  Gibson,  BSJ  'V4.  is  an  Ohio 
Today  rontrihating  writer  and  assistant  editor  fur 
the  Office  of  Research  Communications. 


The  42nd  Annual  Grammy  Awards  will  be 
broadcast  live  at  8  p.m.  Feb.  23  on  CBS. 
Ohio  University  alumnus  Ken  Ehrlich  is 
one  of  the  show's  three  producers. 


Shop  for  the  millennium  ...  online! 
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We  carry  the  best  selection 
of  officially  licensed  Bobcat 
clothing,  gifts  and  alumni  wear. 


Get  to  our  Web  site  through 
('follett.com  and  conveniently  order 
your  merchandise  from  home. 
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63  South  Court  Street  ■  Ph:  740/593-5547 


Serving  the  Ohio  University  community 
Find  us  on  the  Web  at  efollett.com 
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Athletic  trainer  to  the  stars 


By  Corinne  Colbert 

Legend  has  it  that  Lana  Turner  was 
disco\ered  at  a  F^<)lly\\■ood  soda 
fountain.  Miciieiie  Porachan- 
Baciiard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disco\  - 
ered  over  a  director's  foot. 

In  \o\ember  1998,  Porachan- 
Bachard,  BSH  '88,  MSPK  '91,  was 
hired  as  head  athletic  trainer  on  the 
Miami  set  of  "Any  Given  Sunday,"  a 
football  movie  directed  by  Oliver 
,Stone.  In  two  months  of  rehearsals  and 
three  months  of  shooting,  she  cared  for 
the  football  players  and  actors  portray- 
ing athletes  in  the  film. 

T\\(t  days  into  shooting  in  January 
1999,  Stone  asked  her  to  check  his  foot, 
which  had  been  bothering  him. 
Porachan-Bachard  came  away  w  ith  the 
role  of  Athletic  Trainer  No.  3. 

'i  gave  him  an  ankle  brace  and  he 
stuck  me  in  the  film,"  says  Porachan- 
Bachard.  34.  (Her  husband,  James 
Bachard,  at  the  time  her  fiance,  also 
worked  on  the  film  as  a  trainer  and  was 
cast  as  Athletic  Trainer  No.  4.) 

Doing  double-duty  as  an  actor  and 
athletic  trainer  kept  Porachan- 


Bachard's  12-  to  16-hour  days  on 

the  set  pretty  full.  But  the  perks 

included  the  chance  to  hang  out 

with  football  great  Lawrence 

Tavlor  and  actors  Dennis  Quaid,   Michelle  Porachan-Bachard  and  her  husband.  James,  with 

Al  Pacino  and  Cameron  Diaz.        ^'=*'"  "3"''«"' '«'«""«  <""'«'>• 


The  Warner  Bros,  film,  released 
Christmas  Day,  features  Pacino  as  the 
coach  of  a  former  championship  team 
that's  now  losing.  Quaid  plays  an  aging 
quarterback,  Taylor  another  player  and 
Diaz  the  team  owner. 

"(Cameron  came  o\er  one  day  during 
practice  and  sat  down  and  we  talked  for 
quite  a  while  about  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing," Porachan-Bachard  says.  "The 
actors  were  really  down  to  earth,  not 
standoffish  at  all." 

As  for  the  famously  mercurial  Stone 
—  director  of  "Platoon,"  "JFK"  and 
"Natural  Born  Killers"  —  she  says 
there's  a  method  to  his  madness. 

"  I'o  watch  him  at  first  you'd  think 
he's  crazy,  but  he  has  everything  set  in 
his  mind,"  she  says.  "He  has  a  great 
vision  and  does  tremendous  research." 

Porachan-Bachard  is  impressed  with 


the  effort  that  goes  into  movie-making. 

"They  work  hard  and  take  a  lot  of 
criticism,"  she  says.  "It's  definitely  a 
hard  business  to  be  in." 

And  although  it's  not  a  field  she 
w  ants  to  enter  full  time,  her  small  part 
did  earn  her  membership  in  the  Screen 
Actors  Ciuild.  She  had  to  quit  her  previ- 
ous job  as  assistant  athletic  trainer  at 
Barry  University  in  Miami  Shores,  Fla., 
for  the  shoot.  Two  weeks  into  her  new- 
job  as  assistant  trainer  at  Olympic 
Heights  High  School  in  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  she  was  offered  a  job  as  athletic 
trainer  for  another  football  mo\ie. 

She  turned  it  down. 

"I  didn't  want  to  c|uit  another  job," 
she  says.  "But  if  the  timing  was  right, 
I'd  do  another  movie." 

Cori/im-  Colhirt,  BSJ  'K7.  MA  ''/i',  is  ,ni  Ohio 
Today  contributing  writer. 
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Watch  your  ninil  for 
more  information. 


A  workshop  of  classes  on  the 

Ohio  University!  campus  hi  Athens 

for  ahimni,  family  members  and  fiends 
*      *      *      * 

Summer  2000 


Proposed  topics  hichide: 

Health 

Wellness 

Finances 


Special  packages  offer  alumni 
exotic  travel,  fellowship  with  friends 

By  Amy  Maggart 

NOW  is  your  chance  to  tour  the  world  with  fellow 
Bobcats.  The  Ohio  University  iMumni  ^Association 
is  sponsoring  tours  this  year  throughout  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  including  stops  in  Norway, 
Greece,  America's  national  parks,  California's 
Napa  \^alley  \ineyards  and  iMaska's  Inside  Passage. 


I'lirticipants  also  can  visit  London 
and  Paris  and  travel  on  the  Con- 
corde, the  only  commercial  passen- 
g,c{  plane  that  flies  at  twice  the 
speed  of  soimd. 

"I  enjoy  meeting  people  and  see- 
ing various  things  I've  read  abotit  in 
history  books,"  says  Lois  Kckert, 
w  ho  has  participated  in  Alumni 
Association  tours  with  her  husband, 
Doyle  Eckert,  BSCE  '58.  "The  fel- 
lowship and  the  people  you  meet 
are  great.  It's  like  a  big  family." 

The  Eckerts  have  toured  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Switzerland  and  ha\  e 
reservations  for  the  June  Alumni 
Campus  tour  in  Norway. 

"The  price  of  the  trip  and  the 
fact  that  it's  all  arranged  for  you 
made  me  go  with  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  tours," 
Eckert  says.  "It's  a  vacation  you  can 
sit  back  and  enjoy." 

Alimini  can  travel  alone,  bring 


their  spouse  or  invite  friends  for  the 
same  special  tour  price. 

"These  trips  are  great  for  single 
travelers  since  they  share  the  com- 
mon bond  of  Ohio  University,"  says 
Judith  Johnson,  assistant  director, 
societies  and  campus  relations. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  tours 
are  eight-day  trips  to  one  location, 
Johnson  notes. 

"Packing  and  unpacking  to  travel 
to  different  cities  is  stressful  on 
travelers,"  she  says.  "In  these  trips, 
tour  participants  stay  in  one  hotel, 
then  alumni  can  take  day  trips  orga- 
nized bv  the  Alumni  Association." 

Alumni  also  can  join  a  group  at 
any  point  during  a  tour  and  can  add 
davs  at  the  end  of  their  vacation  to 
spend  more  time  at  a  destination. 

"Don  le  and  I  would  recommend 
these  tours  to  anyone,"  Eckert  says. 

.Iwv  .l/(/i;!,v///,  /I'.S'./  '('(',  is  a  student  writer  for 
the  (Ihiii  I  'iiivi'i'silx  Miinini  Assiiiiatiiiii. 


•  Mississippi  River  and  tiie  Civil 
War  sites,  April  2  through  11 

•Alumni  Campus  in  Greece,  May 

17  through  26 
•Paris/London  Concorde,  June  6 

through  14 

•  Alumni  Campus  in  Norway,  June 
26  through  July  4 

•America's  National  Parks,  Aug. 
14  through  27 

•  Rhine  Rivers/Oberammergau, 
Aug.  16  through  27 

•Alaska's  Inside  Passage,  Sept. 
2  through  9 

•  Inland  Waterways/Northern 
California,  Oct.  29  through  Nov.  3. 

For  more  information  on  the  tours, 
contact  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association  at  (740)  593- 
4300  or  e-mail  Judith  Johnson  at 
alumni@ohio.etlu 
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FROM  YOUR  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

A       SUMMARY       OF       ACTIVITIES       AND       EVENTS 


Cheering  on  the  Bobcats 


Some  6.000  enthusiastic  Bobcats  turned  out  for  the  Ohio  vs.  Ohio  State  football  game  in  Columbus  in 
September.  The  Alumni  Association  hosted  nearly  2,000  alumni  and  friends  at  five  events. 


Hockey  club  alumni 
remember  good  times 

OliKi  Hockey  aluinni  aren't  an 
elite  bunch.  They  simply  know 
when  they  ha\'e  a  ^ood  tiling; 
going.  Members  ottlie  .Sands 
Athletic  (;kib  reunited  on  the 
Athens  campus  in  November 
under  the  theme  "It's  Good  to  be  Us." 
"It's  amazing  that  even  after  all  these 
years,  the  guys  still  get  together  for 
reunions,"  said  Tom  Gosiorowski,  a 
member  of  the  hockey  club  in  the  early 
l%Os  who  attended  the  reimion.  "I'm 
(|uite  sure  that  no  fraternity  has  enjoyed 
as  much  fellow  ship  as  the  members  of 
the  .Sands  club  anti  the  hockey  team." 

The  Sands  Athletic  Glub  is  a  group  of 
Ohio  Unixersity  alinnni  who  were  hock- 
ey club  players  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  l%Os.  They  named  the  club  after 
a  woman  who  rented  rooms  to  many  of 
the  players.  Members  celebrated  the 
group's  4()th  anniversary  Nov.  12 
through  14  along  with  hockey  club 
alumni  from  the  "8()s  and  '^Os. 

"It's  neat  for  the  younger  players  to 
hear  the  stories  about  old  hockey 
games,"  said  Margaret  Mara/on,  presi- 
dent of  the  Blueline  Booster  Glub, 
which  supports  Ohio  Hockey  activities. 


Alums  to  assist  new 
study  center  in  Germany 

Ohio  I  ni\ersity"s  (jerman  Cihapter 
.Serving  Kurope  is  exploring  ways  to 
become  involved  in  the  university's 
new  Kuropcan  Study  (Center  at  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Leipzig  in  (jermany. 

During  a  fall  meeting  in  Switz- 
erland, members  discussed  creating 
family  homestays  and  finding  intern- 
ship opportunities  for  students. 

The  Kuropean  .Study  Center  offers 
Ohio  students  the  chance  to  live  in 
Germany  and  learn  about  the  political, 
social  and  cultural  institutions  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  The  first  group  of  stu- 
dents will  arri\e  in  Leipzig  in  March. 

"With  more  and  more  alums  signing 
up  as  official  chapter  members,  our 
chapter  is  continuing  its  (]uest  to  make 
Ohio  University  'happen'  in  Elurope," 
said  chapter  President  .Sascha  Tung. 
"A  solid  basis  for  a  European  alumni 
network  has  been  created,  and  with 
the  help  of  Ohio  University,  the  diver- 
sity of  activities  and  the  chapter's 
agenda  are  growing  constantly." 

The  German  (Chapter  Serving 
Kurope  was  formed  in  ,\pril  1997  and 
now  has  70  members.  The  chapter's 
spring  meeting  is  April  15  in  Leipzig. 


Recent  grads  eligible 
for  summer  scholarships 

.Are  you  mterested  m  continuing  your 
education  at  Ohio  llniversity.''  Two 
siunmer  scholarships  co\ering  up  to  18 
hours  of  credit  are  axailable  for  Ohio 
University  graduates  who  earned 
degrees  after  Jan.  1,  1996. 

The  scholarships,  spon.sored  by  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Office  of  .Summer  Sessions,  are 
for  summer  2000  classes  on  any  of  the 
six  campuses. 

Ohio  University's  two  summer  ses- 
sions rim  from  June  12  to  July  15  and 
July  17  to  .Aug.  18.  The  scholarship 
application  deadline  is  May  12.  To 
retjuest  an  application,  write  to  Summer 
.Scholars,  Ohio  Uni\ersity  Alumni 
Association,  P.O.  Box  428,  .Athens, 
Ohio  45701-0428,  call  (740)  ,595-4300 
or  e-mail  nograflyd®olii(i.i'(tu 

Summer  sports  camps 
open  to  children  of  alumni 

For  the  I6th  consecutixe  year,  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
will  offer  children  of  alumni  two 
scholarships  for  summer  sports 
camps  on  the  Athens  campus. 
(Children  ages  8  through  17  are  eligi- 
ble provided  they  have  not  earned  a 
varsity  athletic  letter  in  the  ninth 
grade  or  above. 

Applicants  must  ha\e  at  least  one 
parent  who  graduated  from  Ohio 
Uni\ersity.  Interested  youths  must 
write  and  submit  a  lOO-word  essay 
along  with  a  letter  of  application  that 
includes  their  name,  age,  address, 
school  and  parent's  name  and  year  of 
graduation  from  Ohio  University. 
The  application  deadline  is  May  12. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  the 
Alumni  Association  by  June  2. 

To  apply,  send  materials  to 
Summer  Camp  .Scholarships,  Ohio 
Uni\ersity  Alumni  .Association,  P.O. 
Box  428,  Athens,  Ohio  45701-0428, 
or  fax  them  to  (740)  593-4510. 
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Student  board  members  play  important  role 

By  Ben  Shoemaker 

There  I  was  in  Ohio  Stadium  watch- 
ing the  Bobcats  play  the  Buckeyes, 
It  was  fourth  down,  and  it  appeared 
the  Bobcats  were  going  to 
punt  the  bail.  In  the  blinli 
of  an  eye,  the  punt  turned 
out  to  be  a  fai^e  and  the 
Bobcats  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  for  the 
first  down. 

I  stood  there  in  dismay 
and  looked  across  the 
aisle.  At  that  moment. 
President  Robert  Glidden 
looked  my  way.  "That  was 
gutsy,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  Bobcats" 
loss,  I  enjoyed  the  event. 
It  was  an  opportunity  to  meet  people 
and,  more  importantly,  let  them  meet 
me.  And  it's  all  because  of  my  invohe- 
ment  in  the  Student  Alumni  Board  at 
Ohio  University. 

A  mixup  had  occurred  in  the  ticket 
distribution  during  the  Bobcat  Bash,  an 
alumni  celebration  before  the  big  game. 
So  while  all  my  Student  Alumni  Board 
friends  were  sitting  together  elsewhere, 
my  ticket  placed  me  among  several 
important  campus  officials  and  distin- 
guished alumni. 

Moments  like  that  may  be  few  and 
far  between  for  Ohio  University  under- 
graduates, but  Student  Alumni  Board 
members  routinely  get  the  chance  to 
visit  with  campus  administrators  and 
special  guests. 

The  board  is  an  organization  of  Ohio 
University's  Alumni  Association.  Its 
members  work  to  bridge  the  gap 


Ben  Shoemaker 


betv\'een  alumni  and  students  through 
on-  and  off-  campus  events,  such  as 
Homecoming  and  the  Bobcat  Bash. 
I  became  involved  with 
the  board  my  sophomore 
year  and  ha\'e  grown  to  love 
every  aspect  of  it. 

While  working  with  alum- 
ni is  an  important  part  of  our 
organization,  it's  not  the  only 
part.  We  provide  programs 
and  activities  to  benefit  the 
whole  campus.  Board  mem- 
bers get  to  use  the  skills 
I  they've  learned  in  their 
o  studies  while  helping  to 
organize  and  develop  pro- 
grams for  events. 
When  the  opportunity  to  interact 
with  alumni  presents  itself,  I  not 
only  speak  to  Ohio  University  gradu- 
ates, I  learn  from  them.  Last  year, 
while  talking  to  an  alumna  from  the 
195()s  about  what  Ohio  University 
has  meant  to  her,  I  came  to  realize  its 
importance  to  me  as  well. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  through  the 
Student  Alumni  Board,  but  probably 
the  most  important  lesson  is  the  \'alue 
of  friendship  and  teamwork.  In  the 
past  three  years,  I've  learned  to  work 
with  other  members  and  come  to  real- 
ize that  without  everyone's  help,  we 
wouldn't  be  successful. 

And  I've  made  some  really  great 
friends,  thanks  to  you,  the  alumni. 
You  make  the  Student  Alumni 
Board  possible. 

rir/i  Slwi'imikei:  BSJ  '00.  is  piil'linty  t/imwrfor  r/ic 
Siiiiliiil  Miiniiii  lioiinl. 


Alumni  asked  to  help  with  multicultural  student  recruitment 


Alunuii  are  being  sought  to  assist 
with  new  multicultural  student  recruit- 
ment initiati\es  at  Ohio  Uni\ersity. 

The  Multicultural  \'isit  Program 
brings  prospective  students  for  an 
overnight,  expense-paid  visit  to  cam- 
pus. Alumni  volunteers  interact  with 
students  and  serve  as  chaperones  on 
buses  traveling  from  Cleveland, 
Akron,  Canton,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  and  Dayton. 

The  Multicultural  Student's 


Perspecti\e  program  in\  ites  prospec- 
tive students  and  their  parents  for  an 
expense-paid  visit  to  campus.  Alumni 
serve  as  luncheon  speakers  and  pan- 
elists for  discussion  sessions  with  par- 
ents. Alumni  chapters  also  are  being 
asked  to  sponsor  receptions  in  their 
regions  for  prospective  multicultural 
students  and  their  parents. 

l<"or  information,  call  Stacey  Brink- 
ley,  (740)  59,V41 17,  or  Melissa  Car- 
denas, (740)  .S97-2532,  in  Admissions. 
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VV  I  N    Y  E  R 


Glass  of  1950  reunion  set  for  May 


At  Your  Service 


In  1950,  U.S.  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  was  attempting  to 
expose  communists,  the  New 
York  Yankees  beat  Philadelphia  in 
the  World  Series  and  "cool  jazz" 
gained  popularity.  That  same 
year.  Philip  Schmidt  and  more 
than  800  fellow  students  graduat- 
ed from  Ohio  University. 

Schmidt  hopes  to  reminisce 
about  world  and  campus  events 
at  Ohio  University's  Class  of 
1950  reunion  in  Athens  May  12 
through  14. 

He  encourages  fellow  members 
of  the  Class  of  1950.  the  univer- 
sity's largest  graduating  class  up 
to  that  point,  to  visit  Athens  for 


the  spring  reunion. 

"It  will  be  nice  to  experience 
the  camaraderie  again,"  said 
Schmidt  of  Naples,  Fla..  who  is 
helping  to  organize  the  reunion. 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  getting 
together  with  old  friends.  I'm  sure 
we'll  recognize  each  other,  even 
though  we've  gotten  wrinkles." 

Reunion  weekend  activities 
include  campus  tours,  education- 
al classes,  a  banquet,  a  class 
photo  and  a  farewell  breakfast. 

To  reserve  rooms  at  the  Ohio 
University  Inn.  call  (740)  593- 
6661.  For  more  information  about 
the  reunion,  call  Alumni  Relations 
at  (740)  593-4300. 


Societies  of  Alumni  and  Friends 


Societies  of  Alumni  and  Friends 
provide  information  to  Ohio 
University  alumni  about  activities 
and  events  in  their  respective  col- 
leges, schools  and  departments. 

For  more  information  on  your  col- 
lege's society,  call  (740)  593-4300 
or  send  an  e-mail  message  to 
alumni@ohio.edu 

Here  is  a  schedule  of  upcoming 
society  events. 

College  of  Education 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet 
on  the  Athens  campus  March  3  for 
the  Seventh  Annual  Spring 
Conference.  Board  members  will 
present  sessions  to  help  education 
majors  prepare  for  the  Teaching 
Recruiting  Consortium  in  April.  The 
spring  board  meeting  is  March  4. 

College  of  Communication 

The  National  Forensics 
Association  Tournament  2000  is 
April  13  through  17.  An  alumni 
reunion  reception  is  planned  for 
April  15.  Communication  Week 
2000  is  May  1  through  5  with  a 
career  fair  May  3. 

College  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 

The  annual  Student/Alumni 
Career  Day  is  Feb.  26. 


Honors  Tutorial  College 

The  Board  of  Visitors  will  meet 
May  19,  20  and  21. 

School  of  Music 

The  society  celebrates  its  15th 
year  with  a  reunion  on  campus  May 
20.  Reunion  activities  include  tours 
of  campus,  ensembles,  an  honors 
assembly,  a  banquet  and  a  gala 
celebration  concert  at  Templeton 
Blackburn  Alumni  Memorial 
Auditorium. 

College  of  Business 

The  college  is  requesting  nomi- 
nations for  the  society's  12-mem- 
ber  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Award  for  Achievement  in 
Business.  The  award  honors  alum- 
ni and  friends  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  business. 
Nominees  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  fields 
and  have  been  involved  with  the 
university.  To  receive  a  nomination 
form  for  either  the  board  or  the 
award,  call  Angela  Anderson  at 
(740)  593-2009.  The  deadline  for 
nominations  is  Feb.  10. 

Russ  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology 

The  society's  Board  of  Directors 
will  meet  on  campus  May  4  and  5. 


Chapters,  societies  help  alumni  keep  in  touch 

Alumni  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  and  remain  active  with  the  univer- 
sity through  more  than  50  chapters  of  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association  and  13  Societies  of  Alumni  and  Friends  with  ties  to  spe- 
cific colleges  and  schools. 

For  information  on  a  chapter  near  you,  call  Alumni  Relations  at 
(740)  593-4300.  A  full  calendar  of  activities  —  in  Athens  and  around 
the  world  —  is  available  on  the  association's  Web  page  at 
www.ohiou.edu/alumni/ 


Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  membership  is  free  and 
automatic  for  anyone  who  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
study  at  the  university.  Members  develop  personal  and  profes- 
sional networks,  impact  the  university  and  share  in  special  sav- 
ings and  products.  Here  are  some  of  the  association's  services: 

Ohio  University  Visa®  Card:  Offers  alumni  a  credit  card  with 
numerous  features,  including  a  low  fixed  annual  percentage  rate 
for  the  first  five  months,  and  then  a  subsequent  reasonable  interi 
est  rate;  no  annual  fee;  and  a  balance  transfer  option.  Each  timei 
the  card  is  used,  the  bank  makes  a  contribution  to  Ohio 
University  to  support  alumni  programs  at  no  additional  cost  to 
cardholders.  Call  1-800-537-6954. 

Recreational  Services:  Allow  alumni  to  use  the  Ping  Student 
Recreation  Center  on  a  short-  or  long-term  basis.  Visit 
www.ohiou.edu/recreation/ping/ping.htm  on  the  Web  for  an  inter- 
active tour  or  call  (740)  593-4300  for  more  information. 

Alumni  Career  Network:  Provides  the  opportunity  to  network 
with  fellow  alumni  across  the  United  States  and  around  the  world 
Call  (740)  593-4300. 

Volunteer  Admissions  Network:  Allows  alumni  to  share  college 
experiences  with  high  school  students  and  encourage  them  to 
enroll  at  Ohio  University.  Call  (740)  593-4116. 

Awards  Programs:  Provide  recognition  and  thanks  from  Ohio 
University  to  deserving  alumni.  Call  (740)  593-4308. 

Gift  Shop:  Offers  special  deals  on  Ohio  University  merchandise. 
For  a  catalog,  call  (740)  593-4300  or  1-800-OHIO-YOU  (644- 
6968). 

Special  Events:  Bring  alumni  together  for  Homecoming  and 
reunions.  Call  (740)  593-4300. 

Leadership  Service:  Allows  alumni  to  guide  the  strategic  direc- 
tion of  the  association.  Call  (740)  593-4300. 

Societies  of  Alumni  and  Friends:  Allow  alumni  to  network  with 
and  support  specific  schools  and  colleges.  Call  (740)  593-4300. 

Alumni  Chapters:  Provide  ongoing  involvement  with  Ohio 
University  and  fellow  alumni.  Call  (740)  593-4300. 

Tours  and  Travel  Program:  Sponsors  exciting  travel  and  educa- 
tional experiences.  Call  (740)  593-4300. 


SERVICE      SPOTLIGHT 

Insurance  plans  available 

Ohio  University  alumni  and  graduating  students  now  have 
access  to  term  life  and  health  insurance  plans  at  affordable  group 
rates  through  the  Ohio  University  Alumni  Insurance  Program. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  joined  in  a  partnership  with 
Columbus-based  American  Insurance  Administrators,  the  largest 
and  most  experienced  administrator  of  alumni  insurance  plans  in 
the  country,  to  make  this  service  available. 

One  of  the  health  insurance  plans  is  designed  for  graduating 
students  who  have  short-term  health  insurance  needs  before 
becoming  a  full-time  employee  with  health-care  benefits. 


For  information  about  specific  plans,  call  1-800-922-1245 
between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  EST  weekdays  or  visit  the  Web  at 
www.alumni-lnsurance.  com/ohio 
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IN  GREEN  &  WHITE 


NEWS       FROM       OHIO       ATHLETICS 


Men's  basketball  team  aims  high 


Men's  basketball 
coach  Larrs' 
Hunter 
expects  a  lot  from 
this  year's  team, 
w  hich  he  says  is 
one  of  his  best  in 
1 1  years  at  Ohio. 
On  the  flip  side, 
the  schedule  also  is 
one  of  the  most 
demanding  of 
Hunter's  era.  The 
team  was  8-5  as  of 
early  January. 

"We  have  a  core 
nucleus  of  veteran 
players  with  a  lot  of  experience," 
Hunter  says.  "If  we  win  some  early 
games,  we  could  get  national  recogni- 
tion. Regardless,  our  early  games  will 
prepare  us  for  the  later  MAC  battles." 
The  team  is  looking  to  improve  on 


swingman  Sanjay  Adell. 


last  year's  18-10  overall  and  12-fi  Mid- 
American Conference  record  with  six 
returning  letterwinners,  three  return- 
ing starters  and  five  newcomers. 

Two  of  last  year's  top  scorers  are 
back.  Senior  forward  Shaun  Stonerook, 
averaging  13.6  points  and  9.1  rebounds 
per  game,  was  a  second-team  .All-MAC 
selection  a  year  ago,  while  senior 
swingman  Sanjay  Adell  (15.9  ppg,  6.1 
rpg)  was  an  honorable-mention  pick. 

The  third  returning  starter  is  junior 
guard  Dustin  Ford  (5.5  ppg,  2.4  rpg, 
1.7  apg).  Joining  him  in  the  backcourt 
is  senior  Corey  Reed  (3.7  ppg,  1.9  rpg), 
the  team's  best  ballhandler. 

Three  talented  freshmen  —  forward 
Brandon  Hunter  (6-7,  240),  swingman 
Steve  Esterkamp  (6-6,  200)  and  guard 
Adam  Howell  (6-3,  180)  —  and  junior 
college  swingman  Anthony  Jones  (6-4, 
210)  will  help  fill  in  the  gaps. 

Mauzy  Jr. 


HELD  HOCKEY 

First-year  head  coach  Shelly  Morris'  team  posted  its 
most  wins  since  1986  and  the  first  winning  season  in  six 
years  this  fall.  And  that's  not  all:  The  team  also  earned  its 
first-ever  national  ranking,  climbing  to  15th  in  the  polls. 

The  Bobcats,  13-9  overall  and  third  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference  at  7-3,  ended  Ball  State's  64-game  winning 
streak  in  regular-season  MAC  games.  Ohio  advanced  to 
the  MAC  Tournament  semifinals,  but  was  eliminated  by 
No.  17  Kent. 

Sophomore  midfielder  All  Johnstone  paced  the  Bobcats 
with  36  points  on  11  goals  and  14  assists  and  won 
Regional  All-America  first-team  honors.  Senior  goalkeeper 
Michelle  Hinman  and  freshman  forward  Jen  Watt  were  sec- 
ond-team Regional  All-Americans.  Senior  back  Maria  Smith 
joined  the  three  on  the  All-MAC  first  team. 

SOCCER 

Wendy  Logan's  team  entered  the  season  wearing  the 
MAC  target  after  claiming  a  share  of  the  1998  regular-sea- 
son conference  title.  But  the  Bobcats  got  off  to  a  rough 
start  with  a  difficult  nonconference  schedule,  eventually  fin- 
ishing 9-iai  overall  and  64-1  in  the  MAC. 

The  Bobcats,  seeded  fifth  in  the  MAC  Tournament, 
pulled  out  a  2-1  victory  over  Buffalo  in  double-overtime, 
providing  the  only  upset  of  the  tourney.  In  the  semifinals, 
the  Bobcats  dropped  a  1-0  decision  to  Eastern  Michigan. 
Sophomore  midfielder  Nicki  Pendleton  and  junior  for- 
ward Mindy  Boggs  finished  the  season  with  15  points  and 
Pendleton  tied  the  school  record  with  nine  assists.  Senior 
midfielder  Lori  Spitler  garnered  first-team  All-MAC  honors 
for  the  third  time,  while  Pendleton  was  named  to  the  All- 
MAC  second  team. 


Women  look  to  new  head  coach 


The  Bobcats  have  a  new  face  roam- 
ing the  sideline  for  the  first  time  in 
nine  years.  Lynn  Bria  took  over  as 
as  head  coach  of  the  women's  basket- 
ball program  in  April  after  three  suc- 
cessful seasons  at  the  llniversity  of 
Central  Florida. 

Last  season,  her  team  won  both  the 
"Frans  America  Athletic  Conference 
regular  season  and  tournament  cham- 
pionships and  earned  an  NCAA 
Tournament  berth. 

At  Ohio,  Bria  looks  to  capitalize  on 
the  return  of  all  but  one  of  last  year's 
key  players.  "Fhe  Bobcats  finished  the 
injurs  -riddled  season  at  4-22.  As  of 
eady  Januar\-,  the  team  was  6-6. 

Returning  arc  last  season's  leading 
scorer,  sophomore  wing  Cathy  .Szall, 
who  a\eragcd  13.0  points  and  2.9 
assists  (jn  her  way  to  Mid-American 
(Conference  All-Freshmen  'Feam  hon- 
ors. She  led  the  team  in  steals  (40),  3- 
pointers  made  (47)  and  attempted 
(132)  and  free  throw  percentage  (.882). 
Also  at  wing  are  Princess  Todd,  a  5-10 


junior,  and  freshman  Khisha  Asubuhi. 

Junior  Lisa  Hindenlang  and  sopho- 
more Lori  Moorman  will  provide  \a\u- 
able  minutes  at  forward.  Hindenlang 
led  last  year's  team  with  6.7  rebounds 
and  contributed  8.6  points  per  game. 
Moorman  missed  all  of  last  year  after 
tearing  her  .'\('L,  but  averaged  7.9 
points  and  grabbed  119  rebounds  two 
years  ago. 

Center  is  manned  by  sophomores 
Brittany  Collins  and  Amber  Bunce. 
Bunce  started  16  of  25  games  last  year 
and  was  the  fourth-leading  scorer  (9.3) 
and  second-leading  rebounder  (5.9). 
Junior  shooting  guard  Heather  Laugh- 
lin  finished  second  in  scoring  (10)  and 
third  in  rebounds  (4.6),  led  the  team 
in  3-point  percentage  (.365  and  19  of 
52)  and  was  second  in  steals  (38). 

"We  ha\e  a  competitive  schedule 
that  will  prepare  us  for  the  MAC," 
Bria  says.   "I  wish  we  had  more  home 
games,  but  we  will  compete  hard 
ever\'  night  no  matter  where  we  play." 

—  Geoive  Maiizy  Jr. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

Elmore  Banton's  men's  and  women's  cross  country 
teams  used  1999  as  a  rebuilding  year. 

The  women's  squad  entered  the  season  as  the  favorite, 
opening  with  a  dual-meet  victory  and  a  second-place  trian- 
gular-meet finish.  While  senior  Melissa  Converse  and  junior 
Jackie  Conrad  posted  top  10  finishes  most  of  the  season, 
injuries  prevented  the  squad  from  developing  much  depth. 
The  team  finished  sixth  at  the  MAC  Championships  and 
12th  at  the  NCAA  District  Meet.  Converse  placed  43rd  at 
the  NCAA  Championships. 

The  men's  team  finished  seventh  at  the  MAC  Cham- 
pionships. Senior  Chris  Cave  paced  the  team  all  season, 
finishing  as  high  as  second  in  the  Pre-MAC  Invitational.  The 
squad  finished  20th  at  the  NCAA  District  Meet. 

VOULEYBAU 

Ellen  Dempsey's  volleyball  team  faced  a  challenging 
season,  opening  the  year  6-5  in  nonconference  action 
before  experiencing  a  nine-match  losing  streak. 

Ohio  halted  the  streak  with  a  3-1  win  at  Central  Mich- 
igan, but  the  victory  did  not  come  in  time  to  produce  a 
MAC  Tournament  bid.  Playing  the  role  of  spoiler,  the 
Bobcats  ended  their  home  season  with  wins  over  Northern 
Illinois  and  MAC  West  Division  leader  Western  Michigan. 

Senior  outside  hitter  Katie  Mullen  ended  her  career  as 
one  of  only  three  Bobcats  ever  to  top  1,000  kills.  Mullen 
and  junior  Amber  Merrill  paced  Ohio's  offense,  with  Mullen 
ranking  among  MAC  leaders  in  kills  and  Merrill  doing  like- 
wise in  blocks. 

—  Heather  Czcczjik 


WINTER 


FROM     THE     DIRECTOR     OF     ATHLETICS 


Facilities  cracial  in  success  of  athletic  teams 


By  Thomas  Boeh 


'I'lic  competitive 
nature  of  atiiictics  is 
clearly  illustrated  in 
media  reports  and  on 
the  scoreboard.  But 
behind  the  headlines 
and  bright  lights  is  the 
competitive  nature  of 
institutional  support, 
'he  Department  of  Athletics  vigilant- 
ly monitors  the  resources,  facilities,  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  peer  and  rival 
institutions.  To  make  such  comparisons 
is  prudent  because  within  intercollegiate 
athletics,  just  as  within  other  compo- 
nents of  the  university,  there  usually  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  resources 
and  the  competitive  success  of  each 
team.  To  fall  significantly  behind  one's 
peers  can  be  catastrophic. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  conducted  an 
extensive  comparison  of  Mid-American 
Conference  athletics  facilities  in  1995. 
The  survey  revealed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Convocation  Center 
arena,  Ohio's  overall  athletics  facilities 
were  among  the  MAC's  poorest.  In  fact, 
construction  of  Peden  Tower  and  the 
Aquatics  Center  were  our  only  major 
facility  projects  in  nearly  30  years.  At  the 
same  time,  largely  because  of  the  emer- 
gence of  women's  sports  programs,  the 
number  of  student-athletes  at  Ohio  grew 
from  242  in  1968  to  more  than  500  today. 
'I'his  is  especially  important  because 


Softball  stadium 
on  drawing  board 


H 


intercollegiate  athletics  is  clearly  a  facili- 
ty-dri\en  endeavor.  The  nature  of  otir 
department's  physical  plant  has  a 
tremendous  effect  on  two  aspects  of 
competiti\ e  achie\ement: 

•  The  value  of  the  student-athlete 
experience  and  subsequent  success  arc 
directly  tied  to  the  availability,  size  and 
quality  of  athletics  facilities.  Just  as  com- 
puters, labs  and  libraries  are  essential  to 
academics,  the  facilities  where  a  stu- 
dent-athlete works  greatly  affect  output. 

•  The  recruitment  of  the  very  best 
student-athletes  is  crucial.  Prospective 
student-athletes  often  measure  an  insti- 
tution's commitment  to  success  by  its 
facilities.  A  deficiency  pro\'ides  rival  imi- 
\ersities  with  an  opportimity  to  "nega- 
tively recruit." 

After  the  1995  survey,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  university's  Gender  Equity 
Plan,  a  multiyear  strategy  was  developed 
to  enhance  Ohio's  athletics  facilities. 
The  plan  includes  49  projects  to  be 
completed  in  four  phases  over  several 
years.  Twenty-seven  projects  have  been 
completed,  and  fund-raising  efforts  are 
continuing  for  the  remainder. 

Here  we  bring  you  updates  on  two 
major  upcoming  projects:  constructif)n  of 
a  Softball  stadium  and  enhancement  of 
Peden  Stadium. 

As  always,  we  appreciate  your  contin- 
ued support  and  enthusiasm. 

I'liunuii  Bneh  is  the  liimlur  oj  Ar/ik/irs. 


"Having  such  a 
quality  stadium 
will  boost  not  only 
the  pride  of  the 
team  and  our  staff  - 
but  also  our  alum-   =^ 


'Victory  with  Honor' 

The  mission  of  Ohio  Athletics  is 
simple:  "The  continued  develop- 
ment of  broad-based  sports  pro- 
grams wherein  student-athletes  are 
provided  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  meaningful  degree,  achieve  per- 
sonal development,  annually  com- 
pete at  or  near  the  top  in  the  IVIid- 
American  Conference  and  contend 
for  national  rankings  while  repre- 
senting Ohio  University  in  a  distinc- 
tive fashion  and  maintaining  its 
integrity  at  all  costs." 

Our  programs  have  a  solid  repu- 
tation. The  Bobcats  rank  among 
the  nation's  leaders  in  graduation 
rates,  grade-point  averages,  com- 
pliance with  regulations,  commit- 
ment to  gender  equity  and  student- 
athlete  welfare  issues.  It  is,  and 
will  remain,  an  honorable  NCAA 
Division  I  program. 

Critical  to  this  endeavor  is  the 
fact  that  Division  l-A  athletics  rep- 
resents intercollegiate  competition 
at  the  very  highest  level.  It  is  an 
extremely  intense  challenge,  and  a 
primary  objective  is  to  be  victori- 
ous. In  the  end,  a  collegiate  sports 
team  is  not  expected  to  win  on  all 
occasions,  but  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful without  intensely  striving 
for  victory. 

In  short,  our  mission  is  to  seek 
victory  with  honor. 


Softball  is  considered  a 
"core  sport"  at  Ohio.  A  new 
playing  surface  for  the  sport 
was  installed  along  South 
Shafer  Street  in  1997  in  con 
junction  with  the  Bob  Wren 
Baseball  Stadium  construc- 
tion project.  However,  the 

seating  and  press  box  components  must  be  completed 
w  ith  private  donations. 

The  construction  project,  expected  to  cost  ab(}Ut 
$450, 000,  will  begin  w  hen  money  becomes  available. 


ni.  This  facility  will  enhance 
the  experience  of  our  stu- 
dent-athletes and  reward 
them  for  the  extra  time 
spent  to  be  successful  on 
and  off  the  field." 
—  Coach  Roanna  Brazier 


An  architect's  rendering  of  the  Softball  stadium  planned  for  South  Shafer  Street.  The 
field  already  is  in  place. 
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Peden  Stadium  project 
helps  ensure  success 

Ihc  cnhiinccmcnt  of  Peden 
Stadium,  and  the  reasoning  behind 
it,  is  more  complex  than  some  of 
our  other  projects.  "Why,"  some 
people  ask,  "do  we  need  to  expand 
and  enhance  Peden  Stadium.^" 

Consider  the  following  key 
points. 

•  The  size:  With  a  capacity  of 
20, ()()(),  Peden  Stadiimi  soon  will  he 
the  nation's  smallest  NCAA  I-A 
football  venue  (by  nearly  10,000 
seats).  However,  over  the  past  four 
years,  Ohio's  football  attendance 
has  ranked  among  the  top  three  in 
the  Mid-American  ^^^^^^ 
Conference.  Since  1996,    ^^^^^H 
attendance  has  averaged 
IS, 338,  or  92  percent  of 
the  stadium's  capacity. 
On  six  occasions  during 
that  time,  games  were 
standing-room-only  sell- 
outs. Industry  standards 
suggest  adding  more 
seats  when  a  sports 
team's  attendance  consis- 
tently exceeds  80  percent 
of  capacity. 

•  The  service:  The 
football  team  serves  both  the  imi- 
\crsity  and  the  region.  Given 
recent  attendance  figures,  it  is  clear 
that  Ohio's  football  program  is 
gaining  popularity,  and  further 
growth  can  be  anticipated.  It  is 


Improvements  to  Peden  Stadium  will  increase 
the  seating  capacity  to  about  26,000. 


important  to  ensure  that  every 
member  of  the  community  has 
access  to  the  most  desirable  events 
in  a  high-quality,  clean  and  com- 
fortable environment.  For  example, 
some  of  the  current  Peden 
rcstrooms  reflect  the  original  1929 
design.  Also  true  to 
the  original  design 
is  the  obscured  view 
from  nearly  all 
lower-level  seating. 

•   The  financial 
reality:  With  the 
rapidly  rising  costs 
of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  it  is  clear 
that  the  continued 
success  of  the  Ohio 
Bobcats  will  depend 
largely  on  revenue 
enhancement.  Additional  income 
from  increased  football  gate 
receipts  will  be  necessary  for  the 
future  benefit  of  Ohio's  20  intercol- 
legiate sports  programs. 

•   The  effect  on  NCAA  status: 


H^  f^ 

^H       "Recruiting 

h><;4m 

^B  is  the  baci<- 

^M  bone  of  our 

H  football  pro- 

^1  gram.  The 

expansion  of 

Peden 

Stadium  sends  a 

strong 

signal  to  our 

recruits  that  Ohio  Uni- 

versity 

is  committed  to 

their  success." 

" 

Coach  Jim  Grobe 

The  intercollegiate  athletics  indus- 
try is  changing  rapidly,  and  there  is  a 
growing  concern  that  Ohio's  mem- 
bership among  the  nation's  premier 
universities  —  in  Division  I-A  — 
may  be  threatened  in  the  future.  A 
stadiimi  with  a  capacity  for  atten- 
dance more  congruent  with  national 
norms  will  help  solidify  Ohio  as  a 
legitimate  I-A  institution.   This  will 
help  to  ensure  that  Ohio  Lfniversity 
maintains  its  important  public  status 
among  the  peer  institutions  to 
which  it  is  often  compared  in  both 
academics  and  athletics. 

Ohio  University  never  will  boast 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  collegiate 
stadiums  —  it  simply  does  not  fit 
the  mission  of  the  university. 
I  lowe\er,  gi\en  the  picturesque 
setting  of  Athens,  and  with  one  of 
the  nation's  most  beautiful  campus- 
es as  a  backdrop,  Peden  Stadium 
easily  can  become  one  of  the 
United  States'  most  attractive  foot- 
ball venues,  "The  Wrigley  Field  of 
college  football." 


SIGNIFICANT  COMPLETED  PROJECTS    i 

OTHER  PLANNED  PROJECTS 

•  Bob  Wren  Baseball  Stadium  and  Trautwein       : 

•  Peden  Stadium  expansion  and 

•  Training  room  expansion  and  renovation  in 

Field  (playing  surface)                                        : 

enhancement 

Peden  Tower  and  Convocation  Center 

•  Softball  field  (playing  surface)                            : 

—  Remove  track,  lower  playing 

•  Softball  stadium  construction 

•  The  Vern  and  Marion  Alden  Basketball  Suite     : 

surface  and  install  new  natural  grass  field 

•  Indoor  track  and  field/turf  practice  facility 

•  Broadcast-quality  lighting  at  Peden  Stadium      : 

—  Increase  seating  capacity  to 

construction 

•  Peden  Tower's  Dr.  Steve  and  Kathy  Carin          : 

approximately  26,000 

•  Ohio  Athletics  Hall  of  Fame  renovation 

Strength  and  Conditioning  Center                      : 

—  Replace/upgrade  scoreboard  and 

•  Women's  soccer  stadium  construction 

•  Convocation  Center's  Joan  and  Wallace            : 

message  center 

•  Convocation  Center  project  to  enhance 

Phillips  Academic  Services  Center                     : 

—  Add  or  renovate  stadium  restrooms  and 

arena  lighting,  concourse,  restrooms  and 

•  Multipurpose  Astroturf/track  and  field  facility   : 

concession  stands 

scoreboard/message  center 

W    I   N    I    i:   K 
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CHARITABLE       GIVING       TO       OHIO       UNIVERSITY 


Unstoppable 


Dick  Brown  (above)  and  with  students  (above  right). 


Mr. 


rown 


C'ompanN'  rcxcnLics  approaching  S20  billion  and  140,000  empknccs  in  55 
countries.  Its  all  in  a  day's  work  for  Dick  Brown,  BSC>  69,  HON  96,  chair 
and  CEO  of  EDS,  the  world s  second-largest  computer  senices  proxider. 


Dick  Brown  hclicxcs  in  people. 
He  also  believes  in  Ohio 
University.  But  when  your  line  of 
work  requires  you  to  travel  to  China 
18  times  in  24  months,  your  free 
time  is  priceless.  Still,  Brown,  a 
trustee  of  "Fhc  Ohio  llni\ersity 
Foundation,  continues  to  return  to 
Ohio  LIniversity  to  work  with  the 
board,  meet  with  students  and  stroll 
the  College  Green. 

Before  joining  EDS,  Brown  was 
CEO  of  the  British-based  telecom- 
munications company  Cable  and 
Wireless,  where  he  engineered 
alliances  and  accjuisitions  that 
brought  C(S;\\'  into  the  cable  televi- 
sion market  and  made  it  a  major 
Internet  player.  He  also  has  held 
leadership  positions  at  Ameritech 
and  I'nited   Telecommunications 
(the  forerunner  of  Sprint)  and  was 
the  first  nonfamilv  member  to  run 
II&R  Block. 


Interview  by  Colleen  Carow  Girton 

In  October,  Brown  was  back  in 
Athens  to  mentor  students  and  meet 
with  alumni.  He  talked  with  O///0 
Today  contributing  writer  Colleen 
Carow  Girton  about  his  love  for  Ohio 
University  and  the  fun  to  be  had 
when  a  fellow  Bobcat  and   The  Ohio 
University  Foundation  chair  —  Jim 
Daley,  BBA  '63  —  is  your  chief 
financial  officer. 

.\s  the  leader  of  :i  Fortune  100 
eoiiipaiiy,  your  time  i.s  >alu:ihle  — 
yet  you  Hud  time  to  return  to 
eanipus.  \Miat  draw.s  you  back? 

I  enjoy  meeting  people,  and  1  ha\  c 
a  lot  of  memories  at  Ohio  Uni\ersitN. 
It's  kind  of  an  oasis,  a  respite  for  me, 
although  they  work  me  pretty  hard 
when  1  get  here! 

What  do  you  want  to  sji^e  back 
to  Ohio  l'ni>er,sity? 

1  like  to  pass  on  some  of  my  learn- 


ings to  students,  to  contribute  in  a 
small  way  to  the  philanthropy  of  the 
uni\  ersity  and,  in  my  role  on  The 
Ohio  Uni\ersity  Foundation,  to 
gi\e  input  and  ad\  ice  on  issues  I'm 
experienced  with.  It's  a  blend  of 
work  and  fun. 

What's  yoiu-  faxorite  thiiiij  to 
do  when  you  retimi  to  eanipus? 

.Speak  to  students,  go  into  class- 
rooms, answer  questions.  To  walk 
around  campus  and  kick  the  leaves 
and  look  at  the  beauty  of  this  mag- 
nificent campus.  I  like  bringing  my 
w  ife,  Chris  (Christine  Demler 
Brown,  BFA  '68),  with  me. 

We  were  students  together  on 
campus,  and  we  just  celebrated  ,K) 
years  of  marriage.  Ohio  University 
was  the  genesis  of  a  life  together 
that  never  would  ha\ e  happened  if 
it  weren't  for  this  university  and 
this  campus. 


0  H  I  o     I'  o  n  A  V 


(Iliris  seems  like  a  ven' 
special  person  to  have 
been  so  flexible  o\er  the 
years  with  your  busy 
sehediile. 

(Hiris  lias  been  great. 
We've  moved  15  times,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the 
United  States.  She  ne\er 
once  has  suggested  that  the 
tilings  1  had  to  do  to  forward 
my  career  not  be  done. 
Slie's  always  been  a  support. 
She's  been  a  strong  helping 
hand  behind  the  scenes  for 
me.  Whether  it's  going  to 
the  \\'hite  House  or  enter- 
taining executives  or  attend- 
ing diplomatic  events  in  for- 
eign countries,  she  is  a 
beautiful  partner. 

Many  people  believe 
that  one  of  Ohio  I'liiver- 
sity's  strenfiths  is  its  peo- 
ple, that  the  fnendships 
made  here  last  a  lifetime. 
You'\e  often  said  that 
business  happens  through 
people.  What's  it  like  to 
ha^■e  a  Bobeat  on  your 
manajiement  team? 

Jim  Daley  is  one  of  the 
finest  chief  financial  officers 
out  there.  He  deals  with 
incredible  complexity  and 
details  in  a  major  global 
company,  and  he  has  an 
ama/ing  wealth  of  experi- 
ence that  puts  EDS  in  good 
hands.  It's  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him. 

We  both  rely  on  our  Ohio 
University  education  —  and 
we  take  every  occasion  to 
single  out  Bobcats  across 
EDS.  Sometimes  Jim  and  I 
ask  Ohio  I  ni\ersity  alumni 
in  the  ED.S  audience  to 
stand  up  for  standing  ova- 
tions. When  we  ask  rival 
school  graduates  to  stand 
up,  we  jokingly  request  a 
moment  of  silence. 

From  Jim  Daly  to  myself, 
as  well  as  other  executives 
and  leaders  in  fields  from 
journalism  to  government  to 
the  militars',  the  medical  pro- 
fession, you  name  it  —  Ohio 
University  has  produced 


people  who  arc  at  the  top  of 
their  fields  across  the  board. 
It's  a  tribute  to  a  uni\ersity 
that  can  gi\  e  a  student,  w  ho 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
a  first-class  education  by  any 
measure.  1  would  put  the  top 
Ohio  University  students  up 
against  the  top  students  from 
any  university  in  the  world. 

VVliat  aspect  of  your 
Ohio  University  education 
helped  you  de\'elop  your 
leadership  and  eomnuuii- 
cation  skills? 

1  immersed  myself  in 
leadership  responsibilities.  1 
learned  what  it  meant  to  be 
responsible  for  getting 
things  done.  I  was  on 
Student  Senate,  a  member 
of  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  president  of  Sigma 
("hi,  president  of  my  class, 
and  I  chaired  the  Senior 
Class  Challenge  fund-rais- 
ing effort. 

I  learned  the  meaning  of 
making  commitments  and 
being  accountable  as  a 
leader.  It  was  a  lesson  I 
learned  well,  and  it's  a  les- 
son I've  repeated  through- 
out my  business  career.  It's 
all  about  the  same  thing: 
meeting  commitments,  aim- 
ing high,  working  hard  and 
beliex  ing  in  people.  I  start- 
ed that  bcha\  ior  here. 

If  you  could  say  one 
thiu};  to  ahunni.  what 
would  it  be? 

.Stay  connectctl  with  this 
imi\ersity.  And  if  you're 
not  connected,  get  con- 
nected. Ohio  Uni\'ersity 
certainly  needs  your  help 
and  support. 

The  world  is  changing, 
and  Ohio  Lfniversity  must 
change.  Let's  work  together 
to  keep  this  university  the 
great  institution  it  has  been 
and  it  should  continue  to 
be.  Come  back  to  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. It  will  amaze  you. 

Colleen  Carow  Giitoti,  BSJ  '93.  MA 
'97,  is  director  of  droelopment  commu- 
nications for  Ohio  Ihiiversit)'. 
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Macedonian  businessman 
funds  Cutler  scholarships 


By  Dwight  Woodward 

Ohio  llniversirv's  Manasseh  Cutler 
Scholars  Program  has  attracted  a  bene- 
factor from  an  unexpected  part  of  the 
world:  the  Republic  of  Macedonia. 

Risto  Cjusterov  of  Macedonia  has 
contributed  nearly  $500,000  to  provide 
nvo  students  from  his  countn,-  with  full 
four-year  scholarships  to  Ohio  L'ni\er- 
sirs".  The  Risto  Gusterov-Manasseh 
Cutler  Scholars  Awards  are  the  first  to 
be  awarded  to  international  students. 
One  student  will  begin  classes  next  fall 
and  the  other  in  2002. 

"The  continuing  role  of  the  United 
States  for  peace  in  my  part  of  the  world 
along  with  education  of  our  youth  are 
key  to  the  future  of  the  Republic  of 
Macedonia,"  Gustero\'  said. 
"Educating  our  young  people  in  the 
world  s  strongest  economy  is  the  best 


way  to  prepare  them  for 
their  future  role." 

U.S.  .Sen.  George  \binovich,  R- 
Ohio,  an  Ohio  Universirs'  alumnus  with 
ancestral  ties  to  the  Baltics,  was  present 
when  Gusterov  announced  his  gift  in 
September  at  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

"I  have  often  said  that  an  in\est- 
ment  in  education  is  the  strongest 
economic  development  tool  there  is, 
and  the  Gusterov-Cutler  Scholars 
Award  will  help  pro\ide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  young  Macedonians 
to  receive  the  education  they  will 
need  to  shape  the  future  of  their 
nation,"  V'oinovich  said.  "I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  students  who  utilize 
this  scholarship  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  cultural  and  academic 


Risto  Gusterov  (center)  talks  with  U.S.  Sen.  George  Voinovlch  (left)  and 
President  Robert  Glidden  after  a  Washington,  D.C,  press  conference. 


di\ersit\'  of  Ohio  I'niversity." 

An  entrepreneur  and  business- 
man, Gusterov  endowed  the  scholar- 
ships after  talking  with  Lou  V'lasho, 
BSCOM  "59,  a  former  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Management 
Accountants  who  has  worked  with 
Macedonian  businesses  for  a 
decade. 

Modeled  after  the  Rhodes  Schol- 
ars Program,  the  Cutler  Scholars 
Program  emphasizes  the  dexelop- 
ment  of  leadership  potential  and  the 
reinforcement  of  civic  responsibility 
for  undergraduates.  There  are  21 
Cutler  Scholars  on  the  Athens  cam- 
pus this  academic  year. 
D'liight  Woodward  is  the  senior  writer  for 
University  Neias  Services  and  Periodicals. 


Trustees'  Academy 

The  oldest  and  most  presti- 
gious of  Ohio  University  giving 
',     I     7^  societies,  the  Trustees' 

;     I  /~~  Academy  fulfills  an  influential 

and  significant  role  in  the  life 
of  the  university.  Private  sup- 
port from  Individual  and  corporate  members  of 
the  academy  has  enriched  all  university 
endeavors  —  from  classroom  instruction  to 
athletic  programs,  faculty  research  to  student 
scholarships,  lectures  to  curricula.  There  are 
950  members  of  the  Trustees'  Academy. 
Membership  offers  an  opportunity  to  shape 
the  accomplishments  of  Ohio  University  by 
pledging  financial  support  to  ensure  the  uni- 
versity's future. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  newest  members  of  the 
Trustees'  Academy. 

JOHN  C.  BAKER  COUNCIL 

($100,000  cash/$300.000  deferred) 

•  Park  National  Corp./C.  Daniel  DeLawder.  '71, 
College  of  Education 

WILLIAM  H.  MCGUFFEY  FELLOWS 

($50,000  cash/$300.000  deferred) 

•  Charles  L.,  '49,  and  Gretchen  Horn,  Baseball 


WILLIAM  H.  SCOTT  CIRCLE 

($25,000  cash/$75,000  deferred) 

•  Joseph  F.  Engein,  '80,  Honors 
Tutorial  College 

MARGARET  BOYD  SOCIETY 

($15,000  cash/$45,000  deferred) 

•  Nicolette  Dioguardi,  '80,  and  David 
Stobbart,  Women's  Athletics.  Women's 
Studies  and  unrestricted 

•  J.F.  Fitzpatnck,  '78,  Mary  Margaret  Mundy 
Memorial  Fund 

•  Jeffrey  T.  and  Rose  L.  Heintz,  both  '72,  The 
Jeffrey  T.  and  Rose  L.  Heintz  Scholarship  in 
Economics  and  Education 

•  T  Glenn  Hill,  '70,  and  Ann  Wagner-Hill,  '68, 
College  of  Education 

•  Darrel,  '80.  and  Ashley  McGhee,  College  of 
Education 

•  Gary  and  Margalit  Neiman,  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 

•  Philip  Todd  Overton,  '90,  Sports  Admin- 
istration Facilities  Management  Program 
enhancement 

•  Zachary's  Inc. /Chris  E.  Boyd  and  Charmian 
Todd  Boyd,  Zachary's  Inc.  Scholarship 


Mntflhip  fiift  RnrnmitrnpntQ 


Received  from  July  1  to  Oct.  15: 
*  Anonymous,  $353,000,  unrestricted 

'  Marc  Brutten  and  Yolanda  IMolnar, 

$101,000  to  the  Yolanda  Molnar  Dance 
Scholarship,  College  of  Fine  Arts 

Estate  of  Ernestine  W.  Griswold, 

$325,000  to  the  Ernestine  W.  Griswold 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Estate  of  Martlia  Foster  Harmon, 

$150,000  to  the  Harry  Z.  and  Grace  R. 
Foster  Memorial  Scholarship 

Estate  of  Helen  Coast  Hayes,  $200,000 
to  University  Libraries  and  the  Costa 
Lectureship  in  History  and  Latin  American 
Studies  program,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Estate  of  Nadine  Jennings,  $167,000  to 
the  Nadlne  Jennings  Scholarship 

Estate  of  A.  Robert  Kent,  $100,000  to 
the  Mary  Jo  and  A.  Robert  Kent  Schol- 
arship. College  of  Communication 

Park  National  Corp./C.  Daniel  De- 
Lawder, '71,  $100,000  to  the  College  of 
Education 


For  more  mformation  on  the  Trustees'  Academy,  contact  Susan  Downard,  Office  of  Development,  308  McQuffey  Hall,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio  45701,  or  visit  the  Web  at  www.ohiou.edu/ilevelopment/roster.htm 
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Mark  your  calender  now  for  upcoming  reunions 


club  Sports  Reunion 
April  28-30,  2000 


Class  of  1 950  Alumni  College  Class  of  1 975 

50th  Anni\'ersary  Summer  2000  25th  Reunion 

Mav  12-14,  2000  (Watch  mail  for  info)       September  15-17,  2000 


Club  Sports 


start 
training  now! 

"Revisit  your  old  playing  fie" 

show  these  kids  how  it's  done! 

The  weekend  includes  a  reception  at  the  Charles  J.  Ping  I 

Student  Recreation  Center,  a  Saturday  morning  golf  outing  I  | 

on  the  university  golf  course,  and  socials  and  _  | 

events  with  your  individual  club  team. 

For  more  information  on  this  special  reunion 
weekend,  go  to  www.ohiou.edu/recreation/club 
or  call  (740)  593-9927. 

□  Yes,  I  am  interested  in  attending  the  Club  Sports  Reunion. 

□  No,  I  am  unable  to  attend,  but  send  me  future  mailings. 


Cycling 
Equestrian 
Fast  Pitch  Softball 
Fencing 
igure  Skating 
ce  Hockey 
Juggling 
Kung 


c 


Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip  Code 

./ 

Phone  (Day) 

(Evening) 

E-mail 

Graduation  Year 

Major 

Club  Sport 

Complete  and  send  to:  Ohio  University,  Campus  Recreation,  Club  Sports  Office,  142  Ping 
Center,  Athens,  OH  45701 .  Questions?  Call  [740]  593-9927  or  e-mail  club@ohiou.edu 
Registration  due  Morch  15,  2000. 


ON  THE  WALL 


SOME        NOTABLE        ACHIEVEMENTS 


Girls'  mag  online  and  on  target 


A23-ycar-c)ld  Ohio  I  ni\crsity  j^radu- 
ate  has  taken  "girl  talk"  from  sappy 
to  serious  with  a  Web  magazine 
designed  to  interest  young  wo- 
men in  feminist  and  world  issues.     ?-;-- 

Called  Jessie  Mag:  Where  Girl 
Talk  Gets  Serious,  the  bi-monthly 
publication  features  items  on 
e\crsthing  from  female  musi- 
cians to  sexual  assault.  Formats 
range  from  traditional  articles  to 
personal  essays  and  poetry. 

''Jessie's  energy  isn't  chan- 
neled into  articles  about  how  to 
snag  a  boyfriend  or  how  to 
make  yourself  look  like  a  model,"  say 
Editor  Clare  Warmke,  BSJ  '98,  who 
named  the  magazine  after  her  late 
great-grandmother.  "It's  a  socially  con 
scious  publication  that  gets  girls  ages 
12  to  19  involved  in  real  issues." 

Since  the  magazine's  debut  in  Jan- 
uary 1999,  teen-age  girls  throughout 
the  world  have  contributed  stories  to 
Jessie.  Teens  also  help  Warmke  make 


editorial  decisions  by  ser\  ing  on  the 
magazine's  advisory  board. 

"As  the  girls  write  articles  about 
racism  or  domestic  \'iolence  for  Jessie" 

-sp~v:~,>r....,.^, Warmke  says, 

"they're  changing 
negative  stereors'pes 
toward  girls"  abilities, 
they're  building  con- 
fidence in  their  com- 
munication skills  and 
they're  making  the 
world  a  better,  safer 
place  through  aware- 
ness and  understand- 
ing. Girls  need  that." 
Vo  broaden  that  message,  Warmke 
plans  to  turn  Jessie  into  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization with  support  from  the  maga- 
zine's umbrella  organization,  the 
W'omen's  Peacepower  Foundation.  She 
also  hopes  to  organize  events  for  girls 
such  as  international  exchanges  and 
writing  workshops. 
Warmke  says  that  aspect  of  the  pro- 


Jessie  Mags  second  issue.  Editor 

Clare  Warmke  poses  with  her  great-grandmother 
Jessie  (seated),  for  whom  the  magazine  was  named; 
mother  Priscilla  (left)  and  grandmother  Dorothy. 


ject  will  take  more  funding. 

"We've  been  on  a  shoestring  from 
the  beginning,"  she  says.  "We're  seek- 
ing donations  to  help  us  become  an 
independent,  nonprofit  organization 
and  to  spread  awareness  about  the 
magazine  through  ad\ertising  and 
booths  at  women's  conferences." 

The  magazine's  marketing  ad\iser, 
Ohio  University  senior  Rita  'I'iefert,  an 
Honors  Tutorial  College  student  major- 
ing in  journalism,  is  working  on  a  plan 
to  generate  advertising  and  grant  funds. 

Jessie  can  be  found  at  wvnv.jessiemag.com 
Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  Women's 
Peacepower  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  2056, 
Dade  City,  Fla.,  33526,  and  earmarked  for 
Jessie  Mag.  Warmke  can  l>e  reached  by  e- 
mail  at  clare@jessiemagcom 


Laughter  a  route 
to  understanding 

Though  critics  blasted  television 
networks  last  fall  for  a  lack  of 
diversity  among  their  characters, 
the  ABC  sitcom  "The  Hughleys" 
—  co-created  by  Matt  Wickline, 
BSC>  '83  —  is  tackling  race  issues 
with  humor. 

"I'he  Hughleys,"  the  highest- 
rated  new  ABCJ  show  last  season, 
details  comic  D.L.  Hughley's  real-life 
experience  of  moving  from  a  predomi- 
nantly African-American  area  to  a 
white  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  lesson.''  Wickline  says  it's  our 
preconceptions  —  not  our  skin  color  — 
that  create  divisions. 

"It's  a  nice  message  that  he's  got 
behind  exersthing,  but  the  actual  show 
is  funny,"  says  Wickline,  who  as  the 
show's  executive  producer  oversees 
scriptwriting  and  casting. 


Matt  Wickline  sneaks  up  on  D.L.  Hughley  and  another  mem- 
ber of  'The  Hughleys'  cast  during  a  taping. 

W  ickline  previously  worked  for 
David  Letterman  and  on  the  comedy 
series  "In  Living  Color."  He  and 
Hughley  met  outside  a  Los  Angeles 
comedy  club.  The  two  soon  became 
partners  on  the  sitcom  concept. 

\\ ickline,  \\ ho  li\es  in  Los  .Angeles 
with  his  wife,  Marcy  Hardart,  and 
daughter,  Jane,  says  he's  having  a  blast 
with  the  show. 

"I'm  very,  very  proud  of  how  we've 
done  so  far,"  he  says.  "I  think  we  could 
be  around  for  a  long  time." 

—  Antirea  Cum  so  Gibson 


Forensics  team  members 
share  words  of  wisdom 

Ohio  University's  forensics  team  is 
preparing  for  a  war  of  words  in  two 
n.itional  tournaments  this  spring. 

The  28  students  —  competing  in 
debate,  oral  interpretation  and  public 
speaking  —  placed  first  as  a  team  in 
three  tournaments  this  academic  year. 

"We  have  a  group  of  students  who 
started  as  freshmen,  and  they've  grown 
together  to  make  an  outstanding  team," 
says  Director  Jerry  Miller. 

Seven  students  have  qualified  for 
April's  American  l'^)rensics  Association- 
National  Indi\idual  E\ents  Tourna- 
ment in  Nebraska,  where  they  hope  to 
break  into  the  top  20.  Twenty-four  are 
competing  in  the  National  Forensics 
Association  Championship  Tournament 
April  13  through  17  at  Ohio  Uni\ersity, 
where  they  want  to  land  in  the  top  five. 

~  Mel:ss,i  Rake 
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iUumni  authors 


Tales  capture  spirit  of  friendly  canine 

Max  wasn't  content  to  be  jiist  (inc 
man's  best  friend. 

The  mixed  breed  whose  ni.Ricap 
adventures  are  de- 
tailed in  the  nonfiction 
book  "Tiile  of  :i 
WajiiiiNli  l)<>«" 
($12/>.S,  paperback, 
Mayliaxen  i'ubhshing) 
was  a  friend  to  his 
entire  Ciranxille,  Ohio, 
commimit\'.  His 
exploits  arc  chronicled    Paul  Bennett 
by  his  owner,  Pan!  Bennett,  AB  '42,  a 
poet-in-residence  at  Denison 
llni\ersit\'. 

Max  had  a  knack  for 
netting,  into  situations 
that  baffled  Ik-nnctt  and 
his  late  \\  ife,  Jeanne 
Leonhart  Bennett, 
BSKD '41.  The  endear- 
ing canine  barely 
escaped  run-ins  with 
police,  the  pound  and  fellow  hounds. 

When  Max  managed  to  stay  out  of 
trouble,  he  was  found  making  friends 
with  neighbors,  running  alongside  jog- 
gers or  hanging  out  with  his  f  ierman 
shepherd  companion,  Wolfgang. 

"He  liked  people  and  let  people 
know  that,"  Bennett  says  of  Max,  who 
died  in  1990. 

"Tale  of  a  Waggish  Dog"  is  not  only 
about  a  curious  pooch,  Bennett  says. 
It's  also  the  story  of  his  owners,  espe- 
cially Jeanne,  whom  Max  "chose" 
when  the  Bennetts  went  to  find  a  dog 
at  the  poimd  during  the  '78  bliz/ard. 

From  then  on,  the  Bennetts  knew 
they  had  a  special  dog  that  eventually 
became  "the  child  of  our  old  age,"  he 
says.  Max  had  a  way  of  showing  lo\e, 
compassion  and  a  zest  for  life. 

"He  was  simply  a  superior  dog," 
Bennett  says. 

Other  books  by  alumni 

"Fircbniiul  Bride,"  b\  Janet 
Lynnford,  B(iS  '73,  ($5.99,  paperback. 
Signet  Publishing).  The  book's  heroine 
travels  to  Scotland  to  claim  a  land 

inheritance  and  takes  part  in 

filndC-A    l^^yni'ord  s  stories  usually 
^  _  «B    focus  on  women  who  influ- 
ence the  outcome  of  a  1 6th 
centurs-  event.  "I  see  the 
romance  genre  as  the  per- 


^<^/ifulefs 


feet  vehicle  for  combining  an  explo- 
ration of  history  with  poetic  language 
and  an  inspiring  lo\e  storv" 

"Fresh  Fields:  A  {lelebrutioii  of 
(iood  Food"  by  Sherron  CJoldstein, 
BSKD  "Wi,  ($19.95,  hardback.  Favorite 
Recipes  Press).  What  started  as  a  col- 
lection of  recipes  for  her 
daughters  at  college  turned 
into  a  191-page  cookbook 
for  creating  appetizers,  sal- 
ads, main  dishes,  pastas 
and  desserts.  "I  find  my 
place  and  comfort  in  the 
kitchen,"  savs  Cioldstein,  who  has 
trained  with  Julia  ( Ihild. 

"Midlife  Oiiihaii:  Faeinjl;  Life's 
Changes  Now  That  Your  Parents 
Are  Gone"  by  Jane  Brooks,  BSKD 
'68,  ($1.^,  paperback,  Berkley  Trade 

Paperback).  Brooks  explains 
the  emotional  impact  of  los- 
ing parents  in  midlife.  The 
book  explores  such  issues 
as   inner  emotional  con- 
flicts and  financial  bur- 
dens. "1  wrote  it  from 
these  experiences  and  the 
changes  1  imderwent," 
she  says. 

"C.apitaliziii}*  on  the  Fniits  of 
Friendship:  .\  Model  for  Startinf> 
an  Investment  (;iub"  bv  Keon  R. 
Hogg,  AB  '68, 
and  K.  Louis 
Overstreet, 
BSCK  '67,  ($17, 
paperback,  Ol 
Brothers  and 

.'Xssociates).  The   .       ,,       „  ^,     ^ ,     • 
,       ,     ,  Leon  Hogg  (left)  and  Louis 

book  documents  overstreet  at  a  book  signing, 
how  a  group  of 

African-American  alumni  and  friends 
grew  into  a  network  for  career  and 
investment  advice.  "To  have  an 
in\estment  club,  you  have  to  base  it 
on  something."  Hogg  says. 

"The  (loniplete  (lonnnunieator." 
bv  William  Kampton,  PHD  '69, 
($24.95,  hardback,  HiUsboro  Press). 
Lampton  covers  topics 
about  effective  commu- 
nication, including  non- 
\erbal  communication, 
speeches,  listening  and 
letter  writing.  He  sa\  s 
his  interest  in  commii 
nication  was  picjuetl 
during  college. 


Web  site  gets  readers 
hooked  on  books 

There's  something  special  about  hearing 
a  stors'  or  poem  read  aloud.  Perhaps  that's 
why  the  Ohio  llni\ersity  Telecommun- 
ications Center's  "Wired  for  Books"  Web 
site  has  attracted  so  much  attention  and 
even  some  noteworthy  awards. 

The  site,  which  features  audio  and  \  ideo 
presentations  of  lectures,  books  and  poetry, 
is  the  brainchild  of  Da\id  Kurz,  a  former 
librarian  who  coordinates  online  produc- 
tions for  the  Telecommunications  Center. 
"The  telling  of  poems  and  stories  in  the 
oral  tradition  predates  written  literature," 
Kurz  says.  "Listening  to  authors  and  actors 
read  can  take  us 
^^        jy  back  to  that  magical 

ipnif',.  ft  time-  of  our  child- 

hood w hen  we  first 
receised  the  gift  of 
storvtelling  from  a 
caring  adult." 
The  site  features  audio  and  \ideo  pre- 
sentations of  readings  from  the  works  of 
Raymond  Caner,  Toni  Morrison,  Kdgar 
Allan  Poe,  Kmily  Dickinson,  William 
Shakespeare  and  others.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  read  by  famous  personalities, 
such  as  actor  Martin  Sheen,  who  presents 
the  Rabindranath  Tagore  poem  "Let  My 
Country'  Awake." 

Visitors  to  the  site  also  can  hear  Ohio 
llniversirs'  professors  —  including  journal- 
ist Tern,'  Anderson,  poet  Michael  Bugeja 
and  author  Jack  Matthews  —  read  their 
poems  and  short  stories.  Another  highlight 
of  the  Web  site  is  the  Kids'  Corner,  which 
features  the  stories  of  Beatrix  Potter, 
including  "The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit." 

"Although  the  Web  will  never  replace 
the  physical  book,  this  new  medium  allows 
users,  including  young  children,  to  have 
unprecedented  access  to  stories,  plays, 
essays  and  poems,"  Kurz  says.  "Listening 
to  the  audio  books  promotes  the  sharing  of 
original  ideas  and  works  of  art  that  other- 
wise might  be  denied  to  those  who  have 
not  acquired  good  reading  skills  or  habits." 

The  site,  funded  through  the  Ohio 
Humanities  Council,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  Ohio 
University,  won  a  Streamers  Award  for 
streaming  media  in  the  education  category 
at  a  1999  RealNetworks  Conference  in  San 
Francisco.  It  also  has  been  selected  as  a 
Yahoo!  "Daily  Pick"  and  a  PBS  Online 
Station  Link  for  exemphm-  Web  content. 
•  To  access  the  page  on  the  Web: 


55  i^'ic-xc-.ttom.o/iiou.n/u/lxwks 


■  E/ri,ihl/i  A/rs 


M,liis,i  Rah 
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BOBCAT  TRACKS 


UPDATES       FROM       ALUMNI       AROUND       THE       WORLD 


1940s 


Betty  Woodworth  Clark,  MFA 

'43,  of  Westerville.  Ohio,  was  cho- 
sen by  Middleburg  Heights  Library 
to  illustrate  three  works  honoring 
a  man  who  brought  children  to  the 
library  for  30  years.  Her  works 
also  were  part  of  a  dedication  cer- 
emony. Clark  has  been  painting 
mostly  with  watercolors  since  hav- 
ing "two  of  the  best  watercolor 
teachers  at  Ohio  University,"  she 
said.  While  she  worked  with 
acrylic  at  one  point,  having  chil- 
dren prompted  her  to  switch  back 
to  watercolors  because  "they 
loved  having  their  fingers  In  it." 


Students  cut  the  rug  in  1947. 


Richard  P.  Judy,  BA  '49,  earned 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  religious 
studies  from  Benedictine  Univer- 
sity in  Lisle,  III.,  in  May  1998. 


1950s 


John  Buriff,  BSED  '52,  and  his 
wife.  Muriel  Buriff,  BSED  '53, 

have  taught  and  coached  in 
Brookville  and  Gratis.  Ohio,  as 
well  as  in  California.  Both  partici- 
pate in  mission  trips  for  their 
church  in  several  countries.  They 
have  retired  to  San  Antonio,  Fla., 
and  have  three  children  and  10 
grandsons. 

Sol  Gordon,  BSED  '54,  served  a 
commission  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  participating  in  assign- 
ments that  took  him  from 


Newfoundland  to 

Vietnam  to  the 

Washington, 

D.C.,  area.  After 

retiring  in  1974. 

he  began  the 

publishing  firm 

Uniformed 

Services 

Almanac  Inc..  the 

largest-selling 

publisher  of  com 

pensation/bene 

fits  guides  for 

military  person 

nel.  He  is  mar 

ried  to  Winifred 

Saxon  Gordon, 

BSED  '54,  and 

has  two  sons.  Gary  Gordon,  BS 

'78,  and  Philip  Gordon,  BA  '84, 

and  nine  grandchildren.  "The 

experience  at  Ohio  University 

worked  out  extremely  well  for  all 

of  us,"  Sol  Gordon  said. 

Kay  Wooifitt  Alderdice,  BFA 
'55,  retired  in  July  as  head  of 
American  Community  Schools, 
Woodlee  Campus,  in  England. 

Dale  Walker,  BS  '58,  retired 
after  more  than  30  years  with 
NALCO  Chemical  Co.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  MRI  in  Chicago.  He  and 
his  wife.  Mary  Jane  Walker,  BS 
'58,  live  in  Illinois  and  have  three 
children  and  six  grandchildren. 

Charles  R.  Hubbard,  BSCOM 
'58,  was  inducted  into  the 
Hardin  County  Business  Hall  of 
Fame  in  April  1999  and  was 
named  Hardin  County  "Citizen  of 
the  Year"  m  1996  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hubbard 
moved  to  Hardin  County  from 
Nelsonville,  Ohio,  to  accept  the 
position  of  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  at  Liberty 
National  Bank. 

Virginia  Smith  Wiley,  BSS  '57, 

is  associate  professor  and  chair 
of  the  Information  Technology 
Department  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati's  Raymond  Walters 
College.  She  received  national 
and  regional  1999  Post-secondary 
Teacher  of  the  Year  awards  from 
the  National  Business  Education 
Association.  She  is  married  to 
James  Wiley,  BSIT  '58,  and 
resides  in  Cincinnati. 


Kappa  Alpha  Alpha  members  In  1956. 


Jerry  L. 
Argabrite,  BFA 
'59,  IS  a  mem- 
ber of  the 
Principalship 
Cohort 
Leadership 
Academy  Faculty 
and  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the 
Dfpartment  of 
Eilucation 
Ailininistration 
.mil  Supervision 
rit  Bowling 
Green  State 
University.  He 
lives  in  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio. 


Norman  H.  Roush,  BSCE  '59, 

has  been  promoted  to  deputy 
commissioner  of  highways  in  West 
Virginia  after  21  years  as  chief 
engineer  of  development.  He  has 
worked  for  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Transportation  for 
32  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Janet, 
live  in  Charleston.  W.Va. 


1960s 


Richard  E.  Norman,  BSC  '61, 
BSED  'S2,  retired  after  37  years 
as  a  Spanish  teacher  at  Rocky 
River  schools  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
He  also  served  as  the  district's 
foreign  language  coordinator.  He 
lives  in  Fairview  Park,  Ohio. 

Mary  L.  Mills,  BFA  '61,  retired 
as  an  art  teacher  after  three 
years  at  Jefferson  schools  in 
Gahanna,  Ohio,  and  32  years  at 
South  Lake  schools  in  St.  Clair 
Shores.  Mich.  She  still  runs  into 
former  middle  school  students, 
and  her  social  calendar  always  is 
filled  with  graduation  parties  and 
weddings  of  former  students.  "It 
is  so  neat  to  have  kids  around," 
she  said.  "I  did  get  a  lot  of  kids 
interested  in  art." 

Sheila  A.  Stover  Hubbard, 
BSED  '63,  retired  after  39  years 
as  an  elementary  teacher  in 
Lancaster  City  Schools.  She  lives 
in  Lancaster  with  her  husband, 
James  Hubbard,  BSED  '63. 


Kenneth  D.  Stern,  AB  '63,  a  trial 
lawyer  in  Boca  Raton.  Fla.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
county  court  judge  by  Gov.  Jeb 
Bush,  who  called  him  "a  proven 
leader  with  a  sharp  legal  mind." 
Stern  and  his  wife,  Pam,  live  in 
Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Jack  Darrah,  BBA  '64,  is  the 

executive  vice  president  and  CEO 
of  Memonal  Health  Trust  at 
Memorial  Medical  Center  in 
Savannah.  Ga.  He  formerly  was 
director  of  development  at  Detroit 
Medical  Center. 


convention  m  196»- 


James  M.  Janks,  BSIT  '65, 

retired  in  1998  after  32  years  at 
the  Eaton  Corp.  Force  Division 
plant  in  Marion.  Ohio.  He  has 
been  in  the  industrial  consulting 
business  since  his  retirement. 

Roselyn  Freedman-Baum,  MFA 
'65,  is  an  adjunct  professor  of 
communication/journalism  at  St. 
John  Fisher  College  in  Rochester. 
N.Y.  She  directed  the  1999  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  Leadership 
Management  Seminar  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  Society  International  is  an 
organization  that  recognizes  and 
honors  women  educators. 

Herbert  "Wally"  Walter  Eakins 
III,  BFA  '66,  has  retired  after  27 
years  as  coordinator  of  audio  and 
video  production  for  Mountain 
View  Community  College  in  Dallas 
County,  Texas.  He  and  his  son  live 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


OHIO      TOD  A  \ 


E.  Dennis  Murphy, 
BBA  '67,  has  been 

promoted  to  senioi 
vice  president  of 
Anacomp  Inc.,  one  nt 
the  world's  leading 
document  manage 
ment  firms.  He  lives 
In  Schaumburg.  III. 

Fred  C.  Fox,  BBA 
'69,  has  been  the 
owner  of  Fox 
Independent 
Insurance  Agency 
since  1990.  He  lives 
in  Marietta.  Ga..  and 
welcomes  email 
from  friends  at 
Foxl  Foxl  @aot.  cow 


A  student  flashes  a  peace  sign  during  a  protest. 


David  M.  Kecl<, 

BSED  '69,  MED 

'71,  retired  after  30  years  in 

Ohio  public  education.  He  taught 

in  the  Athens,  Westerville  and 

Dublin  school  systems. 


1970s 


Steve  iseman,  BFA  '70,  associ- 
ate professor  of  communication 
arts  and  public  relations  at  Ohio 
Northern  University,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Eleanor  H.  and  Robert 
W.  Biggs  Endowed  Chair  in  the 
Arts  for  the  1998-99  academic 
year.  Iseman  has  served  as  a  fac- 
ulty member  and  administrator  for 
various  colleges  and  universities, 
including  Upper  Iowa  University, 
St.  Francis  College,  Ohio  Dom- 
inican College  and  Ohio  State 
University,  and  is  a  frequent  lec- 
turer on  public  relations  topics. 

Roderick  J.  McDavis,  BSED 
'70,  is  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University's  new  provost  and  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs. 
He  was  formerly  dean  of  the 
University  of  Florida's  College  of 
Education. 

Terrence  McDonnell,  BSC  '70, 

won  his  fourth  Emmy  Award  in 
May  1999  in  the  Outstanding 
Game  or  Audience  Participation 
Category  for  the  Comedy  Central 
television  series  "Win  Ben  Stein's 
Money,"  for  which  he  serves  as 
supervising  producer.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  cable 
series  won  in  that  category. 


Dennis  L.  Thompson,  MBA  '71, 

has  joined  Miskelly  Furniture  as 
distribution  manager  and  lives  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  with  his  wife, 
Gloria,  and  son.  Bradley. 

Carolyn  Price,  BSED  '71,  a 

physical  education  teacher  at 
Tiffin  St.  Mary's  School  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  was  a  presenter 
at  the  96th  Annual  National 
Catholic  Education  Association 
Convention  and  Exposition.  She 
won  the  Teacher's  Grand  Idea 
Award  at  the  1999  convention 
from  Today's  Catholic  Teacher 
magazine  and  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association's  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Award  in  1993.  She 
lives  near  Bloomville,  Ohio,  with 
her  husband,  Randy,  and  sons, 
Jared  and  Justin. 

Charlotte  Daniel  King,  BSED 
'71,  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
consultant  at  Data  Dimensions 
Inc.,  an  information  technology 
consulting  firm.  She  lives  in 
Mentor,  Ohio.  Her  daughter, 
Michelle  King,  BS  '96,  is  pursu- 
ing her  doctorate  in  microbiology 
at  Northwestern  University. 

Tony  Barbuto,  BSED  '72,  is  a 

science  teacher  at  Roosevelt 
High  School  in  Kent,  Ohio.  He 
recently  attained  national  board 
certification  in  adolescent  and 
young  adult  science. 

Christy  Woodland  Krueger, 
BGS  '72,  purchased  Decor-At- 
Your-Door  International,  a  fran- 
chise specializing  in  window,  wall 
and  floor  treatments.  After  being 


in  sales  for  25  years,  "it's  great 
being  my  own  boss,"  Krueger 
said.  She  and  her  husband  live 
outside  Boulder,  Colo. 

Robert  Wasserman,  BA  '73,  is 

senior  vice  president  and  branch 
counsel  for  Midland  Title  Security 
Inc.  in  Cleveland. 

Molly  Zwerling  O'Byrne,  AB 
'73,  IS  senior  copy  editor  at  Air 
Age  Inc.,  publishers  of  R/C  Car 
Action.  Model  Airplane  News  and 
Flight  Journal  magazines.  She 
lives  in  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  with 
her  husband,  Michael,  and  their 
teen-age  daughters,  Katie  and 
Hilary. 

Sue  E.  Baldauf,  AB  '73,  was 

appointed  director  of  Bedford 
Youth  and  Family  Services  in 
Bedford,  Mass.  She  oversees 
municipal  programs  in  counsel- 
ing, community  education,  youth 
leadership  and  development. 

William  A.  Kent,  BGS  '73,  is 

vice  president  of  human  re- 
sources and  administrative 
affairs  at  PKUSA  Inc.,  a  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind.,  automotive  supplier. 

Jeanne  Jones  Jindra,  BSED 
'73,  IS  coordinator  of  the  Meigs 
Employment  Training  Program  for 
the  University  of  Rio  Grande  in 
Rio  Grande.  Ohio.  She  and  her 
husband,  Louis  V.  Jindra,  BSED 
'73,  live  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Michael  C.  Disko,  BBA  '74,  was 

named  a  finalist  in  1998  for  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  Community 
Service  Award  for  his  participa- 
tion in  a  community  food  pantry 
in  Franklin  County. 

Beverley  A.  O'Donnell,  AB  '74, 

was  promoted  to  associate  exec- 
utive director  of  programs  at  the 
New  York  City  YWCA. 

Rebecca  E.  Stricklin,  BS  '74, 
MS  '76,  was  recognized  by  Oh:o 
University's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  her  achievements  in 
the  field  of  education.  Stricklin 
has  taught  chemistry  at  Oak  Hills 
High  School  since  1976.  She  has 
received  education  grants  from 
several  organizations  and  has 
been  a  peer  mentor  and  leader 
for  many  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. Stricklin  also  was  honored 
with  the  Science  as  a  Christian 
Vocation  Award  by  the  Pres- 


byterian Association  of  Science, 
Technology  and  the  Christian 
Faith. 

Joseph  W.  Heston,  BSC  '75, 

has  been  named  president  and 
general  manager  of  KSBW-TV,  the 
Hearst  Corp.'s  NBC  affiliate  in 
Monterey,  Calif.  Heston  has  been 
with  Hearst  for  16  years,  working 
in  station  management  positions 
in  Boston,  Baltimore  and  most 
recently  as  vice  president  and 
station  manager  for  WTAE-TV  in 
Pittsburgh. 

James  D.  Slack,  BA  '75,  is  pro- 
fessor and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Government  and 
Public  Service  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham.  He  also 
has  faculty  appointments  in  the 
university's  Center  for  AIDS 
Research,  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  the  Lister  Hill  Center 
for  Health  Policy.  He  and  his  wife, 
Janis,  have  two  children,  Sarah 
Ashley  and  Samuel  Douglas. 

Scott  K.  Johnson,  MIA  '75,  is 

international  business  manager 
at  KPM6  Auditors  and 
Consultants  in  Tunis,  Tunisia, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Douja,  and  daughter. 

Anthony  Muccino,  BSC  '75, 

joined  W.S.  Medical  of  Gaith- 
ersburg,  Md.  He  lives  in  Hardy, 
Va.,  with  his  wife,  Jill,  daughter, 
Melissa,  and  son.  Anthony. 


A  1970s  band  member  belts  out  a  tune. 


BOBCAT  TRACKS 


Ruth  Clearfield,  BA  '71,  MA 
'76,  and  her  husband,  Abraham 
Clearfield,  an  Ohio  University 
chemistry  professor  from  1963 
to  1976.  were  honored  by  the 
Arts  Council  of  the  Brazos  Valley 
and  the  Brazos  Valley  Millennium 
Commission  with  the  creation  of 
the  Ruth  and  Abraham  Clearfield 
Millennium  Lecture  Series.  The 
Clearfields  have  been  involved  in 
the  cultural  life  of  College 
Station,  Texas,  since  they  moved 
there  23  years  ago. 

Rick  A.  Rose,  BSED  '77,  is  a 

guidance  counselor  at  the  Adult 
Education  Center  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Kathryn  R.  Paugh,  MSJ  '77,  a 

business  communications  consul- 
tant and  owner  of  KRP 
Communications  in  Worthington. 
Ohio,  was  named  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  by  the 
Worthington  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  She  also  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Ohio  Outstanding 
Community  Leadership  Award 
from  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Community  Leadership. 

Stephen  P.  Munro,  BSJ  '77,  is 

the  publisher  of  Aviation  Week 
Newsletters,  a  division  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  companies  in 
Washington,  D.C.  With  eight 
newsletters.  17  editors  and  43 
staff  members  to  oversee,  tviunro 
enjoys  his  job,  but  said  he  miss- 
es the  frequent  excitement  of 
deadline  journalism. 

Betty  L.  Bauman,  BSC  '78, 

was  named  national  "Woman  of 
the  Year"  by  the  American  Sport- 
fishing  Association.  She  was 
awarded  the  honor  before 
Congress  for  creating  the 
"Ladies.  Let's  Go  Fishing"  salt- 
water fishing  seminar  for 
women.  Bauman.  who  always 
has  loved  the  sport,  is  working 
on  taking  her  seminar  nation- 
wide. "Women  can  be  just  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  men  at 
fishing."  she  said. 

Howard  M.  Part,  BS  '78,  was 

selected  as  the  fifth  dean  of 
Wright  State  University's  School 
of  Medicine.  He  had  served  as 
acting  dean  since  April  1998. 


Elizabeth  Nagorny  Smith,  BSJ 
'79,  IS  director  of  communica- 
tions at  York  International,  locat- 
ed in  York,  Pa. 


1980s 


Sherl  Wagner,  BSC  '80,  is  asso- 
ciate producer  of  MSNBC's  biog- 
raphy show  "Headliners  and 
Legends"  in  New  York  City. 

Richard  Vander  Kaay,  BBA  '81, 

is  president  and  owner  of  G.S. 
Patton  and  Associates,  a  manu- 
facturer's sales  agency.  He  lives 
in  Charlotte.  N.C..  with  his  wife. 
Nancy. 

Robert  F.  Linton  Jr.,  BSC  '81, 

has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Trial 
Attorneys,  an  organization  of 
lawyers  representing  personal 

injury  victims  in  Cleveland. 

Jim  Edwards,  MA  '82,  is  direc- 
tor of  account  services  at 
SpotCo.  an  advertising  agency  for 
theater.  His  client  list  includes 
such  productions  as  "Rent." 
"Chicago"  and  "Annie  Get  Your 
Gun."  He  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Jack  Sullivan  Jr.,  BS  '83,  is 

regional  minister  and  president 
of  the  Northwest  Regional 
Christian  Church,  Disciples  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  fifth  regional 
minister  to  serve  the  church  and 
the  second  African  American  to 
serve  in  the  167-year  history  of 
the  denomination.  He  is  a  pastor 
to  ministers  as  well  as  to  congre- 
gations seeking  new  pastors, 
leader  development  and  conflict 
management.  "My  goal  is  to 
offer  timely  and  visionary  pas- 
toral leadership  to  the  ministers 
and  congregations  of  our  region." 
he  said.  He  and  his  wife,  Gloria, 
live  in  Kent,  Wash.,  with  their  two 
daughters  and  niece. 

Deborah  Knopick-Barrett,  BFA 
'84,  MFA  '91,  and  her  husband. 
Richard,  had  their  second  child. 
Jennifer  Lee  Barrett,  in  August 
1998. 

Kelley  D.  Gulley,  BS  '85,  was 


Sorority  sisters  take  part  in  a  campus  event  of  tlie  1980s. 


promoted  to  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Indianapolis  Pnvate 
Industry  Council.  Her  job  duties 
include  management  of  the  orga- 
nization, resource  development, 
office  administration  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  council's  service 
policy  and  strategic  direction. 

Tracy  R.  Smith,  BSHEC  '85, 
MSHEC  '87,  director  of  the 
dietetics  program  at  Muskingum 
Area  Technical  College,  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor. 
She  is  pursuing  a  doctorate  in 
nutrition  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Aimee  Ford  Foster,  BSJ  '86, 

was  married  June  26  and  moved 
from  Toledo  to  Key  Largo,  Fla. 
She  left  The  Toledo  Blade  after 
11  years  as  a  sports  writer. 

Darwin  L.  Conwell,  BS  '85,  is 

active  in  scientific  research  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Center  for 
Endoscopy  and  Pancreatic-Biliary 
Diseases.  The  clinic  recently 
received  the  second  installment 
of  a  three-year  grant  from  Solvay 
Pharmaceuticals,  which  supports 
Conwell's  clinical  research  on 
chronic  pancreatic  pain  and  pos- 
sible new  pancreatic  function 
tests.  He  received  a  medical 
degree  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  in  1989. 

Amiso  George,  BSJ 
'86,  MA  '87,  PHD 
'92,  of  the  division  ^ 

of  English.  Classics. 
Philosophy  and 
Communication  at 
the  University  of 
Texas-San  Antonio  has 
been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Faculty 


Teaching  Award  by  the  universi- 
ty's alumni  association. 

Patrick  J.  Briceland,  MIA  '86,  a 

retired  U.S.  Army  colonel,  is  the 
human  resources  director  for 
Amencan  Architectural  Products 
Corp.  in  Boardman.  Ohio. 

William  Dashiell,  BBA  '86,  of 

Grayslake,  III.,  has  been  promot- 
ed to  original  equipment  account 
executive  with  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  He  received  an  MBA 
from  the  University  of  Akron  in 
1998. 

Paula  M.  Burgess,  BA  '87,  has 

been  promoted  to  associate  prin- 
cipal with  the  law  firm  Kitch, 
Drutchas,  Wagner  and  Kenney  in 
Toledo. 

Michael  Hargrave,  MS  '87,  has 

joined  Texaco's  Corporate  Center 
in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  as  director 
of  sponsorships.  He  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  development  of  corp- 
orate sponsorship  activities  for 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Team,  the 
2002  Olympic  Winter  Games, 
the  Texaco  Grand  Prix  of 
Houston  and  the  U.S.  Tennis 
Open  Championship.  Hargrave 
joined  Texaco  after  12  years  at 
Anheuser-Busch. 

Corinne  Colbert,  BSJ  '87,  MA 
'93,  IS  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  project 
coordinator  for  the  village  of 
Amesville,  Ohio.  She  adminis- 
ters the  village's  $1.37  million 
grant,  awarded  to  help  the  com- 
munity recover  from  severe 
flooding  in  1997  and  1998.  She 
continues  to  operate  her  free- 
lance writing/desktop  and  Web 
publishing  business.  Bandana 
Bob  Publications.  She  and  her 
husband.  Doug  Pettit,  AB  '93, 
have  a  2-year-old  son.  Max. 

Rex  E.  Scott,  AB  '86,  BSED 
'88,  received  an  MED  in  educa- 
tional leadership  from  Northern 
Arizona  University  in  May  1999. 
He  is  a  teacher  at  Gridley 
Middle  School  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Teresa,  and  4-year-old  twins. 


Trent  and  Caitlin. 

Dorie  R.  Van  Horn  Richards, 
BBA  '89,  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  human  resources  for 
DataVantage  Corp.,  a  Cleveland- 
based  provider  of  point-of-sale 
software  for  retail  outlets. 

Matt  Shanklin,  MSA  '89,  was 

promoted  to  assistant  athletic 
director  for  marketing/licensing 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
after  eight  years  as  director  of 
marketing.  He  married  Tiffany 
Newby  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  July 
1999. 


1990s 


Douglas  H.  Engle,  BFA  '90,  is 

an  Associated  Press  photogra- 
pher who  has  worked  in  Rio  de 
Janiero,  San  Salvador  and 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  He  lives  in  Rio 
de  Janiero,  Brazil.  Incorrect 
information  about  Engle 
appeared  in  the  fall  issue  of 
this  section. 

Richard  W.  Curry,  BSC  '90,  is 


president  of  RCC  Inc..  a  full-ser- 
vice advertising  agency  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla. 

Sharon  P.  Crawford,  BSC  '90, 
MED  '93,  IS  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Albion  (Mich.)  College. 

Beth  Ball,  BA  '90,  founded  the 
Ironton,  Ohio,  chapter  of  the 
national  organization  Andrew's 
Buddies,  a  nonprofit  group  dedi- 
cated to  the  international  fight 
against  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  a 
neuromuscular  disease.  "We  have 
a  daughter  who  has  it,  and  we 
had  never  heard  of  it  before,"  she 
said.  Created  in  1991,  Andrew's 
Buddies  is  based  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  has  raised  more  than  $1 
million  for  research. 

Lawrence  Kizlik,  BSEE  '90,  and 

his  wife,  Julie,  had  a  daughter, 
Renee  Carolina  Kizlik,  in  March 
1999.  Lawrence,  who  lives  in 
Eastlake,  Ohio,  works  at  Keithley 
Instruments  as  a  software  design 
engineer. 

Glenn  R.  Willey  II,  BSJ  '91,  is 

chief  meteorologist  at  WEYI-TV. 
the  NBC  affiliate  for  Flint,  Saginaw 
and  Bay  City,  Mich, 


Kimberly  Palamar  Woods,  BSJ 
'91,  IS  vice  president  and  director 
of  internal  communications  for 
ABN  AMRO  North  America  Inc.  in 
Chicago,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  banks.  She  also  is  manag- 
ing director  of  the  LaSalle  Banks 
Chicago  Marathon  conducted 
every  fall.  She  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  interdisciplinary 
studies  at  DePaul  University  in 
Chicago.  Woods 
and  her  husband 
live  in  Aurora,  III. 
with  their  new- 
born son.  Griffin. 

Mark  J.  Sawyer, 
BBA  '91,  has 

been  promoted 
to  regional  sales 
account  manager 
at  Radix  Wire 
Co.  in  Cleveland. 
He  and  his  wife 
live  in  Solon. 
Ohio. 


A  student 
hangs  out  with 
her  dog  in 
uptown  Athens 
in  1993. 


Relax. 


Lock  in  your  gains  from  the  stock  market 
with  a  guaranteed  income  for  one  or  two 
individuals. 

When  you  establish  a  charitable  gift  annuity 
with  Ohio  University,  you  can  enjoy  your 
retirement  as  you  reap  the  benefits  of  guar- 
anteed income,  partial  tax-free  income  and 
reduced  capital  gains  taxes. 


For  more  information,  contact: 

Robert  F.  Conrad  Jr. 

Director  of  Development,  Planned  Gi'vlng 

Ohio  University 

209  McGuffey  Hall 

Athens,  Ohio  45701 

(740)  593-4797 

conrad&ohio.edu 


"We  can  sure  enjoy  our  vacation  knowing  that  we've  planned  for  our  fiitiir 
Tiie  best  thing  is,  Ohio  University  benefits,  too.  Life  is  a  breeze!" 
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A  student  checks  his  notes  in  front  of  Baker 
Center  this  academic  year. 

Heidi  M.  Kurtz,  BSC  '91,  was 

hired  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Bar  Association  as 
administrative  director.  She  is 
responsible  for  working  with 
chapters  and  committees  and 
overseeing  the  association's 
Web  site. 

Lisa  F.  DiMartino  Aiderete, 
BSJ  '91,  teaches  English  as  a 
second  language  at  San 
Antonio  College.  She  and  her 
husband,  Francisco  Aiderete  Jr., 
had  their  first  son  in  May 
1998. 

Lisa  M.  Saris  Carr,  BSED  '91, 

and  her  husband,  Kevin,  had 
their  first  child,  Cameron 
Alexandra,  In  January.  Lisa  is  a 
stay-at-home  mom  who  is  work- 
ing toward  a  master's  degree  In 
education  at  Fairfield  University 
In  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Jennifer  Edwards  Reed,  BSC 
'91,  was  promoted  to 
senior/regional  account  execu- 
tive at  WTVZ-TV  In  Norfolk,  Va. 
She  and  her  husband,  John, 
had  their  second  daughter  In 
November  1998. 

John  Chapman,  BSJ  '91,  MED 
'93,  received  the  Outstanding 
Service  Award  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 
He  is  an  organizations  adviser 


who  coordinates  ser- 
vice-learning and  cam- 
pus-sponsored service 
projects.  He  also 
advises  the  campus 
newspaper  and  frater- 
nities and  sororities. 

Lorie  A.  Sheridan 
Errhalt,  BiVIUS  '92,  Is 

working  for  Sierra 
Vista,  Ariz.,  schools 
as  Apache  Middle 
School  band  director. 
She  also  teaches 
fifth-grade  band  at 
three  elementary 
schools.  She  lives 
with  her  husband, 
Richard,  in  Hereford, 
Ariz. 

Karin  Potts  Pinto, 
BSED  '92,  was  mar- 
ried July  10.  She  teaches  high 
school  English  in  Indiana. 

Ali  Oiasin-Scott,  BSJ  '93,  and 
Joe  Scott,  BS  '93,  of  Newark, 
Ohio,  had  their  first  child, 
Elijah. 

Thomas  D.  Manganeilo,  BSJ 
'93,  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Law  in 
1999.  He  is  an  associate  with 
Kirkpatrick  and  Lockhart  in 
Pittsburgh. 

T.  Thuiisiwe  Fai<udze 
Nhiengetfwa,  PHD  '93,  is 

director  of  the  Swaziland 
National  Curriculum 
Development  Centre. 

Jason  J.  Cooper,  BSED  '95, 

and  his  wife,  Latlsha,  had  twin 
sons.  Ore  and  Dante,  in  April 
1999.  They  live  In  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

■Michael  L.  Nyerges,  BFA  '95, 

IS  associate  art  director  for  The 
Sporting  News  in  St.  Louis.  He 
designed  and  contributed  edito- 
rial content  to  the  book 
"Cleveland  Browns,  The  Official 
Illustrated  History."  The  book, 
released  in  July,  was  published 
by  The  Sporting  News  in  a  col- 
laborative effort  with  the 
Cleveland  Browns. 

James  A.  Morrow,  BS  '95, 


received  his  commission  as  a 
naval  officer  after  completing 
Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Naval  Aviation  Schools  Com- 
mand, Naval  Air  Station,  in 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Keli  A.  Ecl<roate,  BFA  '95,  is 

director  of  Toon  Art  Galleries  In 
Cincinnati.  The  firm  sells  ani- 
mation art,  such  as  scenes 
from  "The  Little  Mermaid." 
After  looking  into  career  oppor 
tunities  at  museums,  Eckroate 
said  she  was  excited  when  this 
job  came  along  because  It  "hit 
the  spot." 

John  Doyle,  MAIA  '96,  is 

working  in  Laos  for  the  United 
National  Development 
Programme.  He  is  helping  to 
decentralize  major  national 
rural  development  responsibili- 
ties, such  as  decreasing  rural 
poverty.  He  also  assists  in 
advising  provincial  officials  how 
to  communicate  their  needs  to 
international  aid  donors.  "The 
job  Is  a  nice  blend  of  office 
work  with  travel  to  provinces  all 
over  the  country,"  he  said. 

John  A.  Buehrle,  MBA  '96,  is 

working  for  a  management  con- 
sulting company.  Synergetics, 
which  specializes  in  program 
management  and  lean  manufac- 
turing principles.  He  lives  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  his 
wife.  Lynn. 

Kerri  A.  Shaw,  BS  '96,  is  a 

Peace  Corps  municipal  service 
program  volunteer  in  Paraguay. 

Meredith  E.  Barr  Seeger,  BS 
'96,  married  Robert  Seeger  July 
10  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cincinnati. 

Kimberlee  Eichhorn  Russi, 
BSED  '97,  teaches  in  Virginia 
Beach  schools.  Her  husband, 
Christopher  Russi,  BBA  '95, 

IS  a  financial  consultant  for 
Salomon  Smith  Barney  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Sherry  J.  Seddon,  BSH  '97, 

graduated  in  August  from  the 
University  of  Charleston  In 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  In  sports  medi- 
cine/athletic training.  She 


plans  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  In  athletic  training. 

Christopher  S.  Johnson,  BSS 
'98,  IS  the  promotions  director 
for  the  Dubois  County  Dragons 
Professional  Baseball  Club.  He 
married  Courtney  Palmer  July 
10  in  Waverly,  Ohio. 

Andrew  T.  Steele,  BA  '98, 

was  commissioned  as  a  naval 
officer  after  completing  Officer 
Candidate  School  at  Naval 
Aviation  Schools  Command, 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Joshua  D.  Wittenberg,  BS 
'98,  graduated  from  recruit 
training  and  was  presented  with 
the  Military  Excellence  Award  at 
Recruit  Training  Command, 
Great  Lakes,  III. 

Dane  Roth,  BSS  '98,  is  a  com- 
munications specialist  for 
SPSS,  a  software  development 
company  located  in  Chicago. 

Heather  Lynn  Chluda,  BSME 
'98,  IS  a  Boeing  engineer  at 
Rocketdyne  Division  in  Conoga 
Park,  Calif.,  which  produces 
rockets  for  the  International 
Space  Station.  As  a  develop- 
ment engineer,  her  work  is 
hands-on.  "I've  always  wanted 
to  get  Into  aerospace,  and  this 
job  was  the  perfect  opportunity 
to  do  that,"  she  said. 

Michelle  Spryshak,  BSJ  '98, 

is  an  account  coordinator  for 
LIggett-Stashower  Direct. 
The  Cleveland-based  company 
is  one  of  the  largest  Integrated 
marketing  communications 
companies  in  Ohio. 

Yolanda  Uresti,  MA  '98, 

recently  had  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Revista  Mexicana  De 
Communicacion.  The  article, 
titled  "A  New  Alternative 
Medium,"  focused  on  the 
Internet's  role  in  communica- 
tion and  social  development. 
She  currently  works  for 
"Sesame  Street"  in  Mexico. 

/'/;(■  Bii/i(tit  Tnirts  strtioii  i?YM  rom- 
pile/l/iy  hMzahelh  Masio.  BSJ  '00, 
icit/i  iissislame  from  A/iimni  Infor- 
miilion  Setxkes. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


REMEMBERING        FELLOW       ALUMNI 


1920s 


Alberta  V.  Franke,  BS  '25,  of 

Cincinnati.  March  22;  Edward 
M.  Jennings,  AB  '25,  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  Dec.  8, 
1998:  Reina  L.  Gettings,  KP 
'27,  BSED  '30,  of  Belmont, 
W.Va.,  March  14;  Janet  L.  Kirk, 
KP  '27,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  April 
19:  Inez  Latimer  Scholl,  BSED 
'29,  of  Dayton.  Dec.  14,  1998. 


Atukio  Zerekka,  AB  '31,  of 

Youngstown.  Ohio,  June  6; 
iVIadeiine  Stone  Gunnett,  KP 
'32,  ELED  '33,  BSED  '35,  of 
Columbus,  Feb.  19.  1998; 
Thelma  T.  Haney,  IVIBUS  '32,  of 
Conway.  S.C,  Oct.  5.  1998; 
Ross  A.  Sams,  ABC  '32,  of  Sun 
City  Center.  Fla.,  Dec.  11. 
1998;  Clara  Cooper  Henderly, 
ELED  '33,  BSED  '39,  of 
Whitehouse.  Ohio,  June  25, 
1996;  Mildred  T.  Hecdiey,  AB 
'33,  of  Cincinnati,  May  17: 
Alice  Leget  Smith,  ELED  '33, 
BSED  '39,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
April  25;  Joseph  F.  Zack,  BSED 
'33,  of  Portage.  Mich..  April  21. 
1998;  John  J.  Hyland,  AB  '34, 
of  Danvers,  Mass.,  Jan.  11, 
1998:  Cecilia  IVIarsh,  BSED 
'34,  of  Cleveland,  May  9: 
Harold  Gruber,  BSED  '37,  of 
Winter  Park.  Fla..  March  22; 
Stanley  F.  Guzewicz,  BSCE  '37, 
of  Colonia,  N.J,.  May  29.  1998; 
Francis  J.  Heft,  COED  '37,  of 
Lewlsville,  Ohio.  May  16; 
Loretta  Shook,  BSED  '37,  of 
Austintown.  Ohio.  April  6; 
Mildred  T.  Snyder,  BSED  '37,  of 
Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.  June  15. 
1997:  Ralph  M.  Spang,  BSCOM 
'37,  of  Stuart.  Fla..  March  6; 
Kathryn  Jane  Campbell,  COED 
'38,  of  Washington  Court 
House.  Ohio,  Jan.  1;  Joseph  S. 
Gill,  AB  '38,  of  Columbus,  May 
5.  Gill  was  a  trustee  emeritus 
of  The  Ohio  University 
Foundation.  George  R.  Hood, 
BSED  '38,  of  Marietta.  Ohio. 
May  11:  Helen  Schmidt 
Selleck,  BMUS  '39,  of 
Leesburg,  Fla..  May  1;  George 
W.  Spronz,  BSED  '39,  of 
Cleveland.  May  15.  1998. 


Ruth  Fulmer  Cham,  BSED  '40, 

of  Wexford.  Pa..  Oct.  28.  1998; 
Roger  H.  Dean,  BSCOM  '40,  of 
West  Palm  Beach.  Fla..  April  3; 
Maude  Runyan  Esmont,  BSED 
'40.  of  McArthur.  Ohio.  May  25, 
1997;  Nicholas  Temnik,  BSED 
'40,  of  Poland,  Ohio.  April  20: 
Ann  Barrett  Bloom,  AB  '41,  of 
Oil  City.  Pa..  April  8:  Fingol  W. 
Bloom  Jr.,  BSCOM  '41,  of  Oil 
City.  Pa..  June  19.  1998; 
Sylvester  S.  Johnson,  BSED  '41, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich..  April  23; 
Nadine  Butler  McFarland,  BSED 
'41.  MA  '64,  of  Dresden,  Ohio, 
May  2:  Charles  H.  Perrine,  BS 
'42,  of  Lebanon.  Ohio.  June  3; 
Raymond  L.  Wiley,  BSCOM  '42, 
of  Lima,  Ohio.  June  3;  Robert  J. 
Wilson,  BSJ  "42,  of  Haines  City. 
Fla..  Nov.  15.  1998;  Robert  V. 
Swearingen,  BSED  '44.  of 
Presque  Isle.  Mich..  Oct.  10. 
1994:  Frederic  C.  Faulkner,  BS 
'45,  of  Ormond  Beach.  Fla..  Oct. 
25.  1995;  Karol  Kreager  Bell, 
BSED  '46,  of  Philo.  Ohio.  April 
17;  Esther  M.  Cochrane,  BSS 
'46,  of  Cleveland,  Feb.  22; 
Richard  Allen  Evans,  BSED  '46, 
MED  '58,  of  Lowell.  Ohio,  Sept. 
30.  1999;  Ruth  Hacker  Millhoff, 
BS  '47,  of  Lima.  Ohio.  July  2. 
1996:  Richard  W.  Juvanic,  AB 
'48,  of  Girard.  Ohio.  Feb.  21; 
Robert  C.  Paxton,  BSCE  '48.  of 
Caldwell.  Ohio.  June  6;  Arthur 
Bean  Jr.,  BSJ  '49,  of  Zanesville. 
Ohio.  Aug.  21.  1998:  Mary  C. 
Daugherty,  AB  '49,  of 
Greenville,  N.C..  June  24.  1998; 
James  Hilty,  AB  '45,  BSCOM 
'49,  of  Broadview  Heights.  Ohio, 
Aug.  8.  Hilty  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  Ohio  University's 
Sales  Centre  program,  which 
offers  certified  sales  training  to 
business  students.  James  B. 
Ray,  BSJ  '49,  of  Naples.  Fla.. 
April  10:  George  J.  Sotak  Jr., 
BSJ  '49.  of  Stuart.  Fla..  Jan.  2, 
1996;  Floride  R.  Sturm,  BSED 
'49,  of  Parkersburg,  W.Va..  Feb. 
22;  Mark  W.  Wylie,  BSED  '49, 
of  Gibisonville.  Ohio.  Aug.  2. 
Wylie.  a  former  professional 
baseball  manager  and  player  for 
the  Cleveland  Indians,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  University 
Athletics  Hall  of  Fame. 


John  A.  Mitchell,  BSCOM  '50,  of 

Chagnn  Falls.  Ohio.  March  24; 
Francis  E.  Fuller,  BS  '51,  of  Cincin 
nati.  May  20:  Nils  Bert  Stone, 
BSCE  '52,  of  Xenia.  Ohio.  April  20: 
Helen  Gard  Hollar,  MFA  '54,  of 
Newark.  Ohio.  Apiil  18;  William  D. 
Lockwood,  MFA  '54,  of  Endicott, 
N.Y..  Nov  7.  1997;  Bruce  A. 
Wesselmann,  BFA  '54,  of  Paradise. 
Calif..  March  3:  David  I.  Sheen,  AB 
'56,  of  Portsmouth.  N.H..  Apnl  28: 
Robert  E.  Rittinger,  BSCOM  '57, 
of  Chillicothe.  Ohio.  April  29; 
Clarence  A.  Covington  Jr.,  AB  '58, 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  April  3. 


Joan  Hull  Brown,  BSED  '60,  of 

Austin.  Texas.  June  5;   Frederic  K. 
Jurek,  BSCOM  '61,  of  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  May  10;  John  J.  Duffy,  BS 
'62,  of  Tuscon.  Ariz,.  Feb.  4;  Dean 
E.  Rabal,  BBA  '65,  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark  .  Jan.  2:  Sabra  Stull  Bear, 
BSED  '66,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  April 
16:  Kenneth  M.  Lowe,  BSED  '67, 
of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Feb.  23; 
Marsha  A.  Van  Valkenburg,  AB 
'67,  of  Cleveland.  June  13:  Janet 
Coldicott  Smith,  BSED  '67,  MED 
■72,  of  Waverly.  Ohio.  April  13; 
Donald  A.  Sill,  MED  '68,  of  Novi, 
Mich..  Feb.  22;  Gary  L.  Pierce,  MA 
'69,  of  Mantua.  Ohio,  June  7. 


iy/us 


Peter  A.  Mikia,  BSJ  '72.  of  Las 

Vegas.  May  9:  Kenneth  P.  Jones, 
MSC  '73,  of  Athens.  Oct.  29. 
1998:  Robert  G.  Burns,  MA  '74,  of 
Franklin  Square,  N.Y..  Feb.  23; 
Mary  Hyland  Walter,  BSC  '75, 
MED  '86,  of  Clanon,  Pa.,  June  9: 
Stephen  A.  ZIperstein,  MED  '75, 
of  Amherst,  Mass..  Nov.  29,  1996; 
Ricardo  Chavarria,  MA  '77,  of 
Nicaragua.  July  20.  Chavarna  was 
executive  director  of  Nicaragua's 
Institute  for  Human  Promotion, 
which  supports  the  development  of 
grassroots  organizations.  Neal  C. 
Arnold,  BS  '78,  of  Waterford.  Ohio. 
May  7:  W.  Merle  Burroughs,  BSED 
'78,  of  Lyons.  Ohio,  June  3: 
Anthony  D.  DiGioia  Jr.,  BS  '78,  of 
Hilhard,  Ohio,  Oct,  27.  1997; 


Patricia  Van  Dervort  Griffiths, 
BSED  '78,  of  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio, 
June  26:  Robert  M.  Whalen, 
BSHSS  '78,  of  Avon  Lake.  Ohio. 
May  29:  Kimberley  S.  Horst,  BSED 
'79,  MED  '83,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Feb.  23.  1996. 


US 


Barbara  Gaunder  King,  AA  '83,  of 

Newark.  Ohio.  May  27;  Ann  P. 
Yontz,  BBA  '83,  of  Bartlett.  III.. 
May  2;  Murray  Goldstein,  HON  '86, 

of  New  Rochelle.  N.Y..  Dec.  9, 
1998. 


Scott  Allen  Stephens,  BSS  '95,  of 

Belmont,  Ohio.  March  12. 


Faculty  and  staff 

Margaret  Wilhelm,  emerKi,  wife  of 
the  late  John  Wilhelm,  founding 
College  of  Communication  dean,  of 
Milhs.  Mass..  Dec.  11,  1998. 


Alice  Lockard,  of  Athens,  assistant 
professor  ementus  of  Human  and 
Consumer  Sciences  '81,  died  Aug. 
21.  She  was  an  instructor  of  home 
economics  at  Ohio  University  from 
1945  to  1948  and  was  a  part-time 
Instructor  from  1951  to  1952.  She 
returned  to  Ohio  University  in  1962 
as  a  faculty  member  in  home  eco- 
nomics and  a  teacher  in  the  Put- 
nam Child  Development  Center. 

To  submit  a  notice 

To  submit  a  death  notice,  supply 
name  (including  maiden  name) 
date  of  death  and  place  of  resi- 
dence to  Alumni  Information  Ser- 
vices, 280  HDL  Center,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Athens,  Ohio  45701-0869. 
///  Mimoniim  ic'/zs  aiiiipiliil lr\  Jim 
Kittcl.  uses  'W.  ti'illi  assislame from 
Mil  III  II 1 1  iifomm/iuii  Servires. 


Frances  H.  Robbins,  BSHEC 
'40,  of  Charleston,  W.Va., 
should  not  have  been  listed  in 
this  section  in  the  fall  1999 
issue.  Her  husband,  Kenneth 
Robbins,  BSCE  '39,  of 
Charieston,  W.Va.,  died  Aug. 
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AAB  '  Associate  in  Applied  Business 

Share  your  news  with  fellow  alumni  by  completing  this  form  and  mailing  it  to:  ^^  Associate  m  Applied  science 

Bobcat  Tracks.  Alumni  Information  Services,  Ohio  University,  280  HDL  Center.  ab   Bachelor  of  Arts 

Athens.  Ohio  45701-0869;  sending  an  e-mail  to  ohiotoday@ohio.edu  or  a  fax  ais  Associate  m  individualized  studies 

to  (740)  593-0706:  or  filling  out  an  online  form  at  www.ohlou.edu/ohlotoday/  as  Associate  m  science 

°  BA  -  Bachelor  of  Arts 

BBA    Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

l^^."^® BCJ    Bachelor  of  Criminal  Justice 

First  Middle  initial  Maiden  Last  BFA  -  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

BGS  -  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
Degree  and  year  Of  graduation  (see  key  at  right) bmus  -  Bachelor  of  Music 

BS  -  Bachelor  of  Science 
ID  number  (from  top  line  of  your  Ohio  Today  mailing  label)  °"  ■  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aviation 

" BSAS    Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Airway  Science 
Spouse's  name  BSAT  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

■■■■ Athletic  Training 

BSC  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Degree  and  year  of  graduation  (if  an  Ohio  University  alum)  Commumcation  or  Commerce  (specify) 

BSCS    Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Computer  Science 
Address  BSCE  -  Bachelor  of  Science 

Sf^e^' in  Civit  Engineering 

BSCHE  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Q^y State Zip BSED    Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Education 
BSEE  -  Bachelor  of  Science 
Daytime  phone/evening  phone    ,n  Electncal  Engineering 

BSEH  -  Bachelor  of  Science  m 
Please  check:  Environmental  Health 

n  Promotion/job  change        D  Death  D   Award  bsh  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health 

D  Wedding  D  Send  me  an  update  form  D   Other  BSHCS -^Bachelor  of  Science  m  Human 

"^  "^  and  Consumer  Sciences 

D  Birth  D  Send  me  local  alumni  chapter  information  bshec  -  Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Home  Economics 
BSHSS-  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Hearing 

and  Speech  Sciences 
BSISE    Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 

and  Systems  Engineenng 
BSIH    Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Industnal  Hygiene 


BSrr  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Industrial  Technology 
BSJ  ■  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalisn 
BSME  -  Bachelor  of  Science  m 

Mechanical  Engineering 
BSN  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
BSPE    Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Physical  Education 
BSPT    Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Physical  Therapy 
BSRS    Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Recreational  Studies 
BSSPS  -  Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Sport  Sciences 
BSS    Bachelor  of  Specialized  Studies 
BSVC  ■  Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Visual  Communication 
DO    Doctor  of  Osteopathy 
EDD  -  Doctor  of  Education 
MA-  Master  of  Arts 


MBA  -  Master  of  Business  Administratio 

MED  -  Master  of  Education 

MFA  -  Master  of  Fine  Arts 

MHA  -  Master  of  Health  Administration 

MHSA  -  Master  of  Health 

Services  Administration 
MLS  -  Master  of  Liberal  Studies 
MM  -  Master  of  Music 
MPA  ■  Master  of  Public  Administration 
MPT  -  Master  of  Physical  Therapy 
MS  ■  Master  of  Science 
MSA  -  Master  of  Sports  Administration 
MSAC  -  Master  of  Science 

in  Accountancy 
MSHEC  -  Master  of  Science 

in  Home  Economics 
MSPE  -  Master  of  Science 

in  Physical  Education 
MSPEX  -  Master  of  Science 

in  Exercise  Physiology 
MSS  -  Master  of  Social  Science 
PHD  -  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


DO  YOU  KNOW  AN 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNUS  WHO... 


1. ...  leads  a  Washington,  D.C.,  public  relations  firm  and 
was  named  by  PR  Week  magazine  as  one  of  the  12 
leading  African-American  PR  practitioners? 

2. ...  conducted  research  for  NASA? 

3. ...  choreographed  such  Hollywood  hits  as  "What 
Dreams  May  Come"  and  "Michael"? 

4. ...  has  been  president  of  Marshall  University,  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and  Southeast 
Missouri  State  University? 

5. ...  has  received  three  Emmy  awards? 


Do  you  know  an  alumnus  who  has  achieved  great  things?  Perhaps  someone 
who  founded  an  exciting  new  company  before  she  was  30  years  old.  Or  a 
selfless  volunteer  who  has  made  an  impact  on  his  community 

Then  please,  name  that  alumnus!  Tell  us  about  any  living  alumni  who  has 
achieved  success.  With  your  input,  we  would  like  to  recognize  and  help  that 
Bobcat  celebrate  his  or  her  achievements. 


Drop  a  postcard  in  the  mail  to  us  at  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association. 
Konneker  Alumni  Center.  52  University  Terrace.  Athens,  Ohio  45701  -0428,  send 
an  e-mail  to  alumni@ohio.edu  or  call  (740)  593-4300. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


THOUGHTS       FROM       THE       ALUMNI       DIRECTOR 


Changing  times,  unchanging  values 

By  Ralph  Amos 


I  always  marvel  at  how  the  more 
things  change,  the  more  certain  essen- 
tial things  remain  the  same. 

Consider  preparations  for  tiic  first 
recorded  Ohio  University  alumni 
meeting  in  1853.  There  sits  Judge 
Archibald  Green  Brown,  C^lass  of  1822, 
chew  ing  on  a  Cjuill  pen.  He  is  crafting 
a  circular  —  what  v\e  now  call  a  flier  or 
brochure  —  that  will  attract  graduates 
to  a  meeting  in  Athens. 

Brown  faces  many  challenges  in  this 
cndea\()r.   There  are  only  about  150  alumni,  and  they  live 
throughout  the  region  and  beyond.  Brown  worries  that  there 
isn't  enough  time  for  stagecoaches  to  deliver  his  news.  And 
he  wants  to  make  sure  the  events  he  plans  are  of  interest  to 
his  fellow  alimini. 

He  perseveres.  On  June  2,  1859,  according  to  meeting 
minutes,  "a  number  of  alumni  met  in  the  chapel.  West  Wing 
(now  McGuffey  Hall)"  to  form  the  Ohio  University  Akmini 
Association  and  elect  Brown  as  its  first  president.  We  all  have 
benefited  from  the  work  he  and  other  pioneer  aknnni  accom- 
plished in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 

Through  the  20th 
century,  the  way  we 
accomplish  this  valu- 
able work  has 
changed  immensely. 
Today,  our  alumni 
craft  fliers  via  elec- 
tronic mail  or  com- 
puter software  rather 
than  by  quill.  Their 
messages  are  carried 
by  sophisticated 
mailing  technologies, 
not  by  stagecoach. 

But  while  our  processes  have  changed  immensely,  we 
retain  our  focus  on  certain  key  issues  and  objectives.  Most 
importantly,  our  reasons  for  undertaking  the  challenges,  and 
the  goals  we  seek  to  accomplish,  remain  remarkably  similar 
despite  the  passage  of  time. 

All  of  our  progress  can  be  attributed  to  Ohio  University 
graduates  who  value  the  relationships  they  formed  as  stu- 
dents and  want  those  friendships  to  grow.  Proxiding  opportu- 
nities for  alumni  to  continue  building  relationships  was  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Alumni  Association  —  and  so  it 
remains  140  years  later. 

In  the  not-so-distant  future,  alumni  gatherings  may  consist 
of  virtual  simulcasts  conducted  via  satellite.  In  locations 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1862  pose  for  a  photo 
during  their  50th  reunion. 


Association  board  members  (from  left)  Barbara 
Matthews.  Amiso  George  and  Joanne  Utiey. 


around  the  world,  Bobcats  may  appear  on  monstrous  video 
screens  and  communicate  through  real-time  audio.  They'll 
make  the  time  to  do  this  because  alumni  want  to  exchange 
news  with  friends,  learn  what  Ohio  University  is  doing  today 
and  contribute  to  the  progress  of  their  alma  mater. 

This  dedication 
is  illustrated  on  a 
grand  scale  by  our 
Board  of  Directors, 
which  is  committed 
to  attracting  alumni 
to  and  connecting 
them  with  the  uni- 
versity —  much  g 
the  same  as  Judge      S 
Brown  set  out  to  do  ^ 
nearly  a  centur\ 
and  a  half  ago.  The 
board's  vision  helps  us 
cultivate  strong  leader- 
ship among  alumni  and 
offer  dynamic  programs 
and  senices  to  benefit 

them.  The  board  also 

provides  vital  assis- 
tance in  reviewing 

who  we  are  today  and 

examining  where  we 

want  to  go  tomorrow 

as  an  organization. 
We  all  will  continue 

to  benefit  from  the 

innovative  efforts  of 

alumni  leaders  such  as 

Judge  Brown  and 

today's  Board  of 
Directors,  people  w  ho 
help  keep  Ohio 
University  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  progress,  wher- 
e\er  that  edge  shifts. 
Like  our  love  for  this 
university,  and  our 
respect  for  its  family  that 
is  making  a  difference 
around  the  globe,  their 
values  and  missions  are 
constant. 

Ralph  Amos  is  an  cissistiivt  viie presidtiit  iiiirt 
for  Ohio  University. 
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The  African  Drum  Team  performs  during  the  dedication  of 
Lindley  Cultural  Center. 


The  Alumni  Band  marches  in  Saturday  morning's  parade. 
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The  Bobcat  leads  the  Peden  Stad- 
ium crowd  in  a  cheer. 


Photos  by  Rick  Fatica 

Thousands  of  alumni  returned  to  Ohio 
Unixersirs'  during  Homecoming  Weeivend 
for  football,  reunions  and  three  dedications. 
After  undergoing  two  years  of  major  renova- 
tions/lemplcton-Blackburn  Alumni  Memorial 
Auditorium  was  rededicated  in  honor  of  the 
universiry's  first  male  and  female  African- 
American  graduates.  As  part  of  the  event,  the 
African  .American  Alumni  Heritage  Wall  was 
Lin\eiled.  The  wall  gives  African-American 
akmini  a  chance  to  honor  those  who  helped 
them  succeed  in  college. 

The  university  also  dedicated  the  Lindley 
Cultural  (Center,  which  is  used  for  multicultural 
education  and  social  acti\ities. 


Members  of  the  Jitterbug  Club  perform  at 
Friday's  Alumni  Awards  Banquet. 


Students  show  their  Bobcat  pride. 


Mary  Ann  Baker,  BSED  '86.  and  her  daughter,  Kaitlin,  of  The  Plains  enjoy 
the  Homecoming  festivities. 
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Call  your  local  BMV 
for  details  on  how 
to  get  your  own 
Bobcat  license  plates. 

Now  available  in  OHIO! 


BOBCAT 


Proceeds  benefit  Ohio  University 
scholarship  endowments 


An  artful  endeavor 


Associate  Professor  of  Art  Aethelred  Eldridge  has  made  a  significant  marl<  on  Oliio  University  for  almost  half  of  the 
20th  century,  teaching  thousands  of  students  art  and  creating  four  murals  on  the  side  of  Seigfred  Hall.  Eldridge  joined 
the  university  in  1958  and  painted  this  mural,  "Neowes  from  Golgonooza,"  in  1987.  "If  I  can  get  the  scaffolding,  I'll  do 
it  one  last  time,"  says  Eldridge,  69. 
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